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LACE-MAKING, 


i 


i - he 


Tas very pleasing branch of industry ex- 
hibits instructive features in respect to the 
application of machinery to what was before 
mere hand-labor. We must glance at the sub- 
ject in its two aspects of pillow-lace and bobbin- 
net, 

Pillow-Lace.—Real lace, such as that which 
often obtains so high a price, is mostly made 
of flax thread, and is produced in the following 
way: The lace-worker sits on a stool or chair, 
and places a hard cushion on her lap. The 
desired pattern is sketched upon a piece of 
parchment, which is then laid down upon the 
cushion; and she inserts a number of pins 
through the parchment into the cushion, in 
places determined by the pattern. She is also 
provided with a number of small bobbins, on 
which threads are wound; fine thread being 
used for making the meshes or net, and a 
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LACE-WORKERS. 








coarser kind, called gymp, for working the de- 
vice. The work is begun at the upper part of 
the cushion by tying together the threads in 
pairs, and each pair is attached to one of the 
pins. The threads are then twisted one round 
another in various ways, according to the pat- 
tern, the bobbins serving as handles as well as 
for a store of material, and the pins serving as 
knots or fixed centres around which the threads 
may be twisted. The pins inserted in the cush- 
ion at the commencement are merely to hold 
the threads ; but as fast as each little mesh is 
made in the progress of the working, other pins 
are inserted, to prevent the thread from un- 
twisting, and the device on the parchment 
shows where these insertions are to occur. 
The kinds of lace which have obtained different 
names have certain peculiarities in the charac- 


| ter of the mesh. Brussels point has a network 
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LACE-DRESSING ROOM. 


made by the pillow and bobbins, and a pattern 
of sprigs worked with the needle. Brussels 
ground has a six-sided mesh, formed by twisting 
four flaxen threads to a perpendicular line of 
mesh. Brussels wire-ground is of silk; the meshes 
are partly straight and partly arched, and the 
pattern is wrought separately by the needle. 
Mechlin lace has a six-sided mesh, formed of 
three flax threads twisted and plaited to a per- 
pendicular line, the pattern being worked in 
the net. Valenciennes lace has a six-sided mesh, 
formed of two threads, partly twisted and 
plaited, the pattern being worked in the net. 
Lisle lace has a diamond-shaped mesh, formed 
of two threads plaited to a perpendicular line. 
Alencon lace has a six-sided mesh of two threads. 
Alengon point is formed of two threads to a per- 
pendicular line, with octagonal and square 
meshes alternately. Honiton lace is distin- 
guished by the beauty of the devices worked by 
the needle. Buckingham lace is mostly of a com- 
moner description, and somewhat resembles 
that of Alencon. 

Pillow lace, such as we have just described, 
is supposed to have been first made in Saxony 
in the sixteenth century, the earlier Italian lace 
having been wrought by the needle. From 
Saxony it extended to Flanders and France. 
In Brussels alone there were 10,000 females 
employed at lace making at the close of the 
last century. The art was introduced into 
England soon after its invention in Saxony ; 
and it is curious that Honiton has produced the 
best kinds from that time to this. Throughout 
the midland counties, especially Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, and Northampton, almost every town 
and village exhibits this manufacture ; but hand- 
made lace has suffered severely from the in- 
vention next to be noticed. 





Bobbinnet.—About 1770 a stocking-weaver at 
Nottingham, named Hammond, made the first 
attempt to imitate lace by a slight adaptation 
of his stocking frame, and many other persons 
gradually introduced improvements in the art ; 
but it was Mr. Heathcoat, who, early in the 
present century, gave the chief impulse to the 
trade by the invention of his bobbin-frame, 





JACQUARD. 


TWISTED AS BOBBINNET. 


which gave the name of bobbinnet to machine- 
made lace. The manufacture sprang up into 
wonderful activity in and around Nottingham ; 
and though it has suffered many fluctuations 
since, it still constitutes a very notable depart- 
ment of Nottingham industry. The cotton used 
in making bobbinnet is mostly spun in Lanca- 
shire. The machines are very costly, and are 
seldom or never owned by the actual worker. 
They are among the most complicated appa- 
ratus employed in manufactures; and when 
adapted for steam-power, and provided with 
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the Jacqaard apparatus for the production 
of figured net, the machines are sometimes 
worth £1,000 a-piece. One set of threads, 
which we may call the warp, is stretched in 
parallel lines up and down the machines; 
another set, equivalent to the weft, is wound 
round small bobbins; and the meshes of the 
network are produced by these bobbins twisting 
in, and around and among the vertical threads. 
After being woven or made, the net is gassed 
or singed to remove the little hairy filaments ; 
then embroidered or ‘‘run’’ by females, if the 
better kind of net; then mended, if any of the 
meshes have given way; then bleached; then 
dyed, if it be black net ; then dressed orstiffened 
with gum or starch; aud, finally, rolled and 
pressed. 





Besides the specimens from Belgium, lace 
formed an important item in the number of 
things sent over from France to the Great Ex- 
hibition. The greatest in amount, however, 
and most remarkable for beauty, was contri- 
buted from Nancy. Besides several pieces of 
minor importance, one especially attracted great 
attention. It was a counterpane, three yards 
long and two and a half broad. In the middle 
was embroidered a bouquet of roses and poppies, 
and a garland all round of the same flowers, of 
a large size, all embroidered au /ancé, with cot- 
ton of size No. 120, the appearance created be- 
ing that of a white satin texture. The leaves 
were evibroidered on what was termed a sanded 
ground. The tracery cost three months of 
labor. 





FOUND IN THE SNOW. 


BY AMY GRAHAM, 


(See Plate.) 


**O Lovey, Louey, how could you fall in love 
with a Dutchman ?”’ 

Loney Hill turned her sweet, blushing face 
to her laughing cousin to say earnestly: ‘‘ He 
is a German, Mollie, and of very good family, 
though not noble. Father is very willing to 
have me marry him, so his letters must have 
been good.” 

‘* Yes; if ever a father idolized a child, Uncle 
Will is that father. Well, now, Louey, take 
pity on my curiosity, and tell me all about it.” 

‘* May I come in ?’’ said another voice at the 
door. 

‘* Yes, come in, and hear Louey’s confes- 
sions,” said Mrs. Lawton. And another lady, 
the sister of the bright, merry Mollie, came into 
the room. The ladies were the only occupants 
of the house at that hour, if we except the ser- 
vants, and having congregated, let me describe 
them: Mrs. Lawton, the hostess, was a bru- 
nette of the brilliant, witty kind, and her sis- 
ter, who was only a year or two younger, Miss 
Meta Hill, was like her in face, form, and 
disposition. Louise Hill, the visitor and cou- 
sin, was a blonde, fair, gentle, and petite, who, 
having just passed her seventeenth birthday, 
was announcing herself as engaged to be mar- 
ried to Rolph Gottslein, professor of languages 
in the H—— University. 

‘* What is there to tell?’’ asked Louise, with 
a little conscious laugh. ‘‘ We met, we love! 
There ’s the whole story in four words.” 





‘* Not a bit of it. Answer your elders, Miss 
Hill,” said Mrs. Lawton. ‘‘ First, who is he ?’’ 

‘‘He is the only son of Rolph Gottslein, of 
Wirtemburg, who was a professor of languages, 
as his son is, only in a different place. He, my 
Rolph, was left motherless when he was only 
five years old, and his sister Berta only three, 
and they were educated together by their fa- 
ther for fourteen years. Then he died, and 
having been both liberal and hospitable, he left 
his children without any property, but with a 
most finished and remarkable education. Mu- 
sic, languages, and sciences were the atmos- 
pheres of their life; but they were young, and 
had lived a life almost recluse. Berta was 
taken into the family of her aunt, and Rolph 
came to America. He brought good letters 
from his father’s old friends, and soon made a 
class of scholars in New York. For ten years 
he lived there, and then came to C—~—, with 
the appointment of professor in the college over 
which father presides. He has been with us 
for a year.”’ 

‘** And the sister ?”’ 

‘‘ Berta married, and went to Berlin. For 
some years they corresponded, then her hus- 
band removed to a more remote part of Ger- 
many, and the letters were not so frequent. At 
last they ceased, until within a few months, 
when Rolph has received a letter, telling him 
of Berta’s widowhood and intention of coming 
to America with her little girl. Since then he 
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has heard nothing. She may be waiting to 
send him word exactly when to expect her, or 
she may have started, and be on her way.”’ 

** What is her name ?’’ 

‘*T never heard him call her anything but 
Berta, and I never inquired her husband’s 
name. There, girls, you have all the story. 
Now, it is my turr to question. What in the 
world, Mollie, sent you out of town at this sea- 
son ?”’ 

‘*Oh, we are going to have a Christmas in 
the English style. Harry can come down by 
the cars, you know, every day, so he allowed 
me to come here last week to get ready. I 
have sent out my invitations for the twenty- 
fourth, to give everybody a day for rest, and 
the guests will stay till after New Year, when 
we all return to town together. Write to-day, 
Louey, and ask Rolph to join us. It is holiday 
time.”’ 

**Oh yes, he will be delighted tocome. Where 
is Will, Meta?” 

**Oh, he comes up and down with Harry,”’ 
said Mrs. Lawton. ‘‘ You must have a double 
wedding, girls. When, Louey ?’’ 

‘‘Next spring. Shall you have a house full, 
Mollie ?”’ 

‘*For the week there will be twenty or thirty, 
and on Christmas Eve we give a ball. How it 
snows! I meant to go to Dayton to-day for 
some trifles that were forgotten in town. But 
we must postpone it until to-morrow. The 
tea-bell, girls, and there is Harry at the gate.”’ 

‘‘And Will,’”’ said. Meta. ‘‘ You have no 
eyes for him, Mollie.” 

‘*Never mind; yours see for two.”’ 

Christmas was near enough to make any 
delay about procuring the “trifles’’ inconve- 
nient, so the next morning the ladies wrapped 
themselves in hoods and cloaks, and started 
for a drive to Dayton, over the newly-fallen 
snow. The air was keen, but light hearts and 
heavy wrappers bade it defiance, and the car- 
riage rang with merry voices and laughter as 
they drove slowly through the deep drifts. 
They were nearly a mile from the house, in a 
part of the country but little built up, when 
Meta held up her hand for silence. A low, 
wailing cry, made fainter by distance, came on 
the sudden hush. A cry of despairing pain 
that thrilled those warm young hearts. 

** What is it??? 

‘*Suppose it should be a child lost in the 
snow !”’ 

“Stop, John !’’ cried Mrs. Lawton. ‘‘ Come, 
girls, we will get out and see.” 9 

A child lost inthe snow! Ay! a little child, 





crouching down near a deserted house, her 
arms round the neck of a dog, her face hidden 
in her poor dress, her wailing cry growing 
weaker with each repetition. They found her 
very soon, for the dark stuff dress was distinct as 
she lay on the cold white snow-bank. Louey’s 
cloak was off in a moment, and Mrs. Lawton 
raised the shivering form from its cold bed. 

‘*My child! my poor child! how came you 
here ?’’ 

The little one looked up gratefully at the 
kind, tender voice, but only shook her head, 
sadly. 

“She must be a foreigner, Mollie,’’ said 
Meta. ‘‘ Try French.” 

The question in French was succeeded by 
one in Italian, but only the sad negative was 
answered. 

‘My stock of German is very scanty,” said 
Louey, ‘‘ but it will do no harm to try.” 

One word only fell on the little girl’s ear, and 
the dark eye kindled, the pale face flushed 
with keen pleasure. ‘‘ Yes, yes, lady,’’ she 
said, eagerly, in German. ‘‘ Maria is German.”’ 

‘* How came you here ?’’ 

‘Maria walked from New York.” 

‘*Walked! Why, it is twenty miles.” 

‘Yes; Maria started yesterday.”’ 

‘Take her to the carriage, Louey, and we 
can talk on the way home. I must postpone 
Dayton till afternoon, and make this poor child 
comfortable. Come, little one.’’ 

But Maria clung to Louise, not heeding the 
request in a strange language. 

Louise was but little skilled in German; yet 
by dint of attention she made out the child’s 
story. Her name was Maria Berkmaun, and 
she had come from Germany in the summer, 
with her mother, who died on the ship before 
they reached New York. One of the other 
emigrants had taken Maria because she could 
sing, and made her go out with a hand organ 
to sing in the streets. The little girl showed 
the welts on her neck and arms where a cruel 
hand had strapped her for any deficiency in the 
supply of pennies, and told how she had run 
away to walk back to Germany ; but the snow- 
storm covered the road, and she was tired and 
cold, and thought she would sit down in the 
snow, and perhaps God would take her to hea- 
ven, to her dear, iost mother. 

Mollie’s generous heart suggested every com- 


fort, and Louey’s imperfect German conveyed © 


some consolation to the poor little wanderer. 
After a hearty meal, she was put into a warm 
bed, and soon forgot her troubles for a time in 
a sound sleep. 
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After some deliberation, the ladies decided 
to keep her until Rolph came, to see if he could 
find some clue to her relatives or friends, and 
return her to them. Everything about the 
child denoted her claim to a place in a good 
circle. Her beauty was delicate, her hands 
and feet small and perfect, her accent pure, 
and her manners gentle and graceful. No mark 
of coarseness or low breeding showed any fitness 
for the trade she had pursued after arriving in 
New York, and her quiet look at the handsome 
house and furniture, and ease at the well-spread 
table proved that such a home was not entirely 
new to her. 

‘*Rolph will be here to-morrow, so let her 
stay with you, Louey, till he comes.’’ 

Louey’s heart was already open to the child 
who came from Rolph’s home, and she readily 
consented to share her room with the poor little 
stranger for the time before Rolph arr‘ved. 

The next day, however, brought not the ex- 
pected guest, but a letter saying that he could 
not join them until evening. It was nine 
o’clock before the train reached Dayton, and 
Mrs. Lawton drove over to meet the new comer. 
Maria was lying in bed trying to mtnd Louise and 
go to sleep, when the carriage drove up and she 
heard the glad welcome giver to Rolph. The 
tears coursed silently down her cheeks, till, as 
the sadness grew too oppressive, she stolequietly 
to the window, and sat pondering over her lone- 
liness and troubles. The moon shone down 
through the clear glass, making the shadows 
dark and the light wierd and ghastly, and the 
child brought memory to people the scene till 
her poor heart seemed breaking. Her home, 
her mother, the sea voyage with its trying 
incidents and desolation, all rose vividly before 
her, and in sad connection came the uncertain 
future. For two long hours she sat mourning, 
till suddenly a sound fell on her ear that brought 
the flush to her pale cheeks, dried her tears, 
and started her, trembling, to her feet. Witha 
rapidly beating heart, she groped for her 
clothes, and with shaking hands arranged her 
dress. 

Leaving her, let us look in on the family in 
the parlor. Rolph, as the greatest stranger, 
comes first. He is a handsome man, with sad, 
earnest eyes, that light only when they rest on 
Louise. His fine face speaks of intellect and 
cultivation, and his manners are courteous yet 
quiet. In a very little time the whole party 
were charmed with their guest. All restraint 
was thrown aside, for they were yet a family 
party, as the guests for Christmas did not come 
till the next day. After some conversation, 








the gentleman opened the piano, and several 
songs and pieces of music filled up an hour 
pleasantly. 

‘“ Now, Rolph, it is your turn,’’ said Louise. 

**Do you play ?’’ said Mollie. 

** Indeed he does, but I love best to hear him 
sing: Sing my favorite, Ro)ph,’’ said Louise. 

“‘ Her favorite,’’ said Rolph, ‘‘is a song my 
father wrote for my sister and myself. He was 
passionately fond of music, and no mean com- 
poser, and when any event affected him deeply, 
he would often give his heart voice in music. 
After my mother died, he went one evening to 
the room where my sister and myself lay sleep- 
ing, and there he sang, as if by inspiration, 
this ‘Prayer for the Motherless.’ It was sa- 
cred to him, and he never gave the music to 
any one. We were allowed to sing it only 
when alone or with him, and it never passed 
my lips after he died until I sang it for Louise.”’ 

The symphony was plaintive; but when 
Rolph let his voice join the music every one of 
the listeners were spell-bound. Not only the 
air, but the deep, rich melody of the fine voice, 
and touching expression he gave to each word 
made the song a prayer indeed. He sang one 
verse, and then the door behind him opened 
slowly, and with a hushed step, an eager yet 
still face, Mariacame in. Softly, her eyes fixed 
on Rolph, she crept to his side, and then sud- 
denly, as if by an irresistible impulse, she 
poured forth a wailing volume of song. Rich, 
clear, true, yet heart-breaking in its emotion, 
her voice sang, unheeding that Rolph had 
ceased, and with white lips and quivering frame 
was watching her. The last note died away, 
and then with a cry of agony the child fell at 
Rolph’s feet. 

‘‘Take me home! Oh, take me home !’’ she 
sobbed. 

“Child, child, where did you learn that 
song?’ he cried, taking her up in his strong 
arms. 

‘‘Tt is mamma’s song. All her own song, 
she told me once. Grandpa wrote it when her 
mother died. Oh, shall I never see my mother! 
Can I never go home !”’ 

All the pent-up agony of months was shaking 
her frame now, as she lay sobbing in the arms 
that shook so with agitation they could scarcely 
support even her light figure. 

‘*Tell me your name. Where is your mo- 
ther ?’’ said Rolph. 

‘¢ Mother died on the ship. My name is Maria 
Berkmann,’’ 

‘*Berta’s child! My child!’’ 

It was long before Maria could realize that 
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such happiness lay in store for her. Her uncle 
and the sweet lady who had found her in the 
snow promising her home, love, and care; it 
was too bewildering for belief. 

There was a ‘“‘Merry Christmas’’ at Mrs. 
Lawton’s; but with some hearts prayers at 
once sorrowful and glad, sad yet grateful, went 
up on that holiday, for the loved lost and the 
lost found. 





BAPTIZING IN THE JORDAN. 


FREDRIKA Bremer, in her ‘‘ Travels in the 
Holy Land,’’ thus describes the ceremony of 
bathing or baptizing of the pilgrim in the River 
Jordan: ‘‘We rode into a small wood, and 
halted upon a verdant height or little hill, 
where we alighted. Below this little hill flowed 
the Jordan, with its margin thickly overgrown 
with umbrageous foliage. We were soon on its 
banks. Its light-gray waters flowed rapidly 
along from north to south, so rapidly, indeed, 
that it seemed as if it would be at the peril of life 
to swim across, although the river was by no 
means broad. Nor did any one seem inclined 
to make the attempt. The water, however, 
was calmer, and overshadowed by beaatiful 
large trees at the bend of the river where we 
and a number of other pilgrims had taken our 
stand; and this, in fact, was the place where 
the peculiar scene of the bathing or baptism of 
the pilgrims was going forward. Beneath a 
shady tree, upon some elevated ground, near 
the bank of the river, men and women removed 
their outer attire, and then went down in merely 
linen garments to the water’s edge, where, be- 
side an old dry tree-trunk which leaned over 
the water, stood an athletic figure, with a black, 
shaggy head, and a chest covered with hair— 
more like a Hercules than a John the Baptist 
—naked to the waist, and standing to his middle 
in the water. This man received in his sinewy 
arms the pilgrims as they stepped down to the 
river, into which, by the help of an assistant, 
he gave them a hasty plunge, at the same 
time, as it seemed to me, a little violently, he 
pressed down with his hand their heads under 
This was repeated three times to 

But the broad-shouldered, black- 
haired Herculean Baptist had such a good-tem- 
pered, jovial expression that we could see very 
plainly that he was accustomed to the business, 
and that they who came to him had nothing to 
fear. The baptized then mounted up the hill 
again, and resumed their garments in the shade 
of the large tree ; women helping one another 


the water. 
each person. 





in so doing, and the men performing the same 
good office for men. Beautiful young women, 
gray-haired old women, youths and old men, 
children of all ages, were thus plunged into 
the river. The children cried unmercifully, 
but it was to no purpose ; down to the river 
they must go, and over head three times in 
succession, and not till then were they restored 
to their mothers. There was here no fervency, 
as when John the Baptist baptized in the river 
Jordan, te repentance and preparation for the 
kingdom of heaven, both by word and expres- 
sion, as powerful as the rocks of the desert. 
It was not in his case a frivolous sport. People 
here seem to go into the bath as to some pleas- 
ant church festival. The water also was so 
agreeable, so fresh and soft at the same time, 
that I experienced a physical longing to have a 
dip likewise. But the great assemblage of 
people terrified me. I merely bathed my fore- 
head and eyes with the water of this river, rich 
in memories, and thanked God who had per- 
mitted me, a little pilgrim on earth, to behold 
the Mississippi in the far West—that river, 
rich for the future—and who had now led me 
hither to the banks of the Jordan! For, though 
the river Jordan be small in comparison with 
all the great rivers of the world, and small its 
significance in the history of the present times, 
yet a memory is connected with the Jordan 
such as with no other river on the face of the 
earth.” 





PARTING MEMORY. 
BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 


Tre last of the roses were blooming, 
The last of the lily-bells swung, 
And the wild flowers were dead in the meadow, 
That smiled when the summer was young, 
When we parted, but oh, not in anger, 
Each said it was best to be so, 
Since the Fates had decreed that together 
Our fortunes were never to flow. 


The moon of the harvest was shining 
Adown from her shadowy height, 

And we heard in the dark boughs above us 
The solemn-voiced bird of the night, 

While the low winds that rustled the rose-vines 
That lovingly clung round the door, 

Seemed to breathe a farewell to the summer, 
The hopes that should blossom no more. 


Oh many a cruel December 
Hath seattered the roses since then, 
And many a time hath the spring-wind 
Woke up the young sleepers again. 
But there seemeth to me ne’er ? summer 
So sweet as the ones that are fled, 
And no roses that bloom in my pathway, 
Se dear as the ones that are dead. 














THE LITTLE MATCH-MAKER. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


(Concluded from page 448.) 


IV. 


Lucy was alone in the breakfast-room when 
Dr. Ashleigh entered it the next morning. She 
was standing by the window watching the 
shipping on the bay, and to her unaccustomed 
eye each white-winged barque was not only ‘‘a 
thing of beauty,’’ but possessed a living, hu- 
man interest. But she turned quickly as she 
recognized his familiar step. She was a little 
shy and distant at first, but not long, for his 
morning greeting had all the old warmth and 
affection in it. 

‘‘Tam very glad to see you here, sister Lucy.”’ 

‘Are you? You are not cross with me this 
morning, Lewis ?’’ 

‘*No, indeed. What a question!” 

‘*But you were last night.” 

** You are mistaken; I was not in the least 
vexed, though it took me till midnight to re- 
store order to my room.”’ 

‘*Did it? Iam sorry; I will keep away from 
your room. I didn’t think. You know I al- 
ways used any of your things at home.” 

He smiled as he remembered it. ‘‘ Why have 
you made your aunt believe that we are 
strangers ?’’ he asked, presently. 

‘*Oh, for fun.’’? The roguish dimples began 
to chase each other over her face. 

‘*T do not see the fun,’’ he answered. “It 
will be necessary for us to exhibit the reserve 
of strangers now, or you will get a merited 
lecture from your aunt for deceiving her.” 

A light laugh was her reply. She looked 
the personification of mischief as she stood in 
the light, balancing herself on the tips of her 
slippers and rolling her curls in all imaginable 
shapes around her restless fingers. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell her, Lewis. I don’t care a fig for her anger. 
She gave me a fine introductory seasoning yes- 
terday; but I have a reason for blinding her in 
regard to you. A reason,” said Lucy, “that 
you would never think of if you"should guess 
till you are ninety years old.” 

‘*Indeed!’’? The doctor understood her rea- 
son quite as well as the little schemer did her- 
self. ‘‘ But you, Lucy, will be sure to betray 
yourself; you are never reserved, even with 
strangers, my pet.’’ 

‘*But I will be now, until—well, until we have 
had time to get acquainted.” 





** And you will not mind if I look very grave 
and dignified.’ 

‘** No, indeed,”’ said Lucy, laughing and clap- 
ping her hands. But the sudden alteration in 
his manner, as his quick ear detected a foot- 
step in the hall, alarmed her at once ; and her 
look of cousternation, though well calculated 
to deceive her aunt, made her previous asser- 
tion a little doubtful. 

Very little was said during breakfast. The 
Doctor seemed abstracted, and made no efforts 
to sustain any conversation. Mrs. Seaton, and 
Annie, too, were delighted. It was clear that 
Lucy’s beauty had made no impression what- 
ever; and when, after breakfast, he desired 
Lucey to get ready for the ride tc Groton, he 
might have been her great grandfather for all 
the interest he manifested in her. 

‘*Did you notice, mamma,’’ asked Annie, 
when the Doctor’s carriage turned the corner 
of the street and was hid from view—‘‘ did you 
notice how like a mere child he treated her? 
‘Don’t keep me.waiting, Miss Lucy,’ he called 
at the foot of the stairs, just as if she were a 
child of five years.’’ 

‘‘You were in her room, Annie. What did 
she say ?’’ 

** She said: ‘What a bear he is, Annie! I 
shall dress when I please. A pretty way to 
ask a young lady toride!’ Then when she was 
quite ready, mamma, she sat down before the 
glass, saying that it was not worth while to dress 
so prettily if she could not have the privilege of 
seeing her own beauty. He called her two or 
three times after that before she chose to go 
down.”’ 

‘And when she came down at last, she 
sprang into the carriage without any assistance, 
and began to flourish the whip till the horse 
reared and became almost unmanageable. The 
Doctor looked very much annoyed, and took 
the whip away without any ceremony. But it 
is well for you, darling, that she is so rude, for 
she is exceedingly pretty. I should like to 
hear his lecture to her. I hope he won’t spare 
her.’’ 

The good lady looked as if she should enjoy 
greatly the privilege of giving the lecture her- 
self, but prudential reasons forbade running 
any risk. Meanwhile the Doctor and Luey 
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were fast becoming acquainted. The exhilara- 
tion of the early ride over the dewy hills was 
to Lucy a new delight, and so intoxicated her 
that the Doctor smilingly told her that she 
needed curbing more than the horse did. She 
persisted in standing up in the carriage to get 
a wider view, and was perpetually turning 
round in order to take in the whole beauty of 
the varied scene. The Doctor laughed and 
remoustrated by turns ; but it was not till they 
were half way on their return home that she 
settled down quietly and began totalk seriously. 

**Drive slower, Lewis. I have a world of 
things to say to you. I want to ask you a 
question.’’ 

** What is it?” 

* Aunty says that papa wrote to you to ask 
you to help take care of me. Asif I needed 
care |’? said Lucy, reaching over the dasher 
and trying to pull some black hairs from the 
horse’s tail to make into a bracelet. ‘‘ What 
else did he write ?”’ 

‘*Sit back on the cushion, Lucy. There, 
now, be quiet, or I shall not answer you.”’ 

‘* What did he write, Lewis ?”’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘ You know your father’s 
wishes, Lucy, in regard to us both.”’ 

‘*Pshaw! So he wrote about that. Hedon’t 
seem to understand at all, Lewis, how impos- 
sible it is for us to gratify him. Why, it would 
kill poor Frank, and—and me, too.”’ 

** And me, too,’’ said the Doctor, laughing. 

“To be sure,”’ said Lucy, earnestly. ‘‘I 
think papa is very inconsiderate.” 

‘He thinks that you and Frank both will 
tire of your engagement. He separates you 
now to prevent future trouble.” 

They rode on in silence for some time, Lucy’s 
face wearing an unnaturally serious look. ‘‘Do 
you think me fickle or inconstant, Lewis ?’’ she 
asked, at length. 

‘* Not at all.” 

‘*And Frank? You know him better than I 
can. He was with you in France a long time.’’ 

‘*Frank is not a boy, though your father 
seems to think he is. He is twenty-six, with 
his taste matured, his principles fixed, his 
mind well stored, and his whole heart filled 
with the image of a little dark-eyed witch, who, 
I fear, will teaze his wits out if she becomes 
his wife.’’ 

‘*No; I shall be steady then. I shall be a 
housekeeper, you know.’’ 

‘* With a snug place by the fireside for your 
bachelor brother, I hope.’’ 

‘“*Ah, Lewis, that reminds me of another 
thing. Are you going to marry Cousin Annie ?’’ 





‘* No, my dear.”’ 

** Aunty expects you will.” 

** She has no reason for such an expectation.”’ 

**] think, Lewis, that Annie likes Ned Green. 
He is a carpenter, and has a mother and two 
sisters to support.’’ 

‘*Yes; I know him. He is a fine fellow.” 

‘*T am going to match-making. If he really 
loves Annie, why shouldn’t they be happy to- 
gether ?”’ 

“Love in a cottage, pussy, would scarcely 
be approved by your aunt.’’ 

‘* Aunty has almost made Annie think she is 
in love with you. What a weak, passive, good 
girl she is! Let me think; I have another 
question toask. Do you know Ada Hamilton?” 

**No. Why do you ask ?’’ 

‘* Your face is changed: in a moment, Lewis! 
and you started when I named her. You are 
not fair. I confide all my affairs to you, and 
you repay my confidence with secrecy. You 
call me your sister, and I am only a plaything. 
I won’t be a mere pet for any man.’”’ Lucy’s 
cherry lips pouted charmingly. 

‘*Upon my word, Lucy, I am telling yon the 
truth. I have no knowledge of such a person.”’ 

She saw that he spoke frankly, but she was 
not half satisfied. 

‘Do you ever go to St. John’s Church, 
Lewis ?”” 

‘*How abruptly you change your theme! 
No, I have never been there.’’ 

‘You ought. You are an Episcopalian, and 
neglect your own church. It isn’t right, 
Lewis.”’ 

** Many things are not right, little preacher.’’ 

“If you should go there, Lewis, please to 
observe if the organ is played by alady. An- 
nie says that it is; and aunty thinks—’’ 

‘Ah, that reminds me,’’ interrupted the 
Doctor, as he drove up the avenue to Mrs. 
Seaton’s door, ‘‘ that you have two hours before 
dinner to devote to the piano.”’ 

** Bat, Lewis—”’ 

‘‘ Frank has exquisite taste in musie. Try 
and gratify him by your improvement.”’ 

‘* Are you going out again ?’’ 

“Yes; I have a long list of patients to see 
this morning?”’ 

‘Then don’t get out. I do so like to help 
myself,’’ said Lucey, alighting with an airy 
bound, as she spoke, upon the piazza. She 
watched as he drove away again, and then 
turned to reply to the inquiries of her aunt. 

‘*Have you enjoyed the ride? What did 
Dr. Ashleigh say to you ?’’ 

‘He said,” replied Lucy, throwing her hat 
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across the room in an assumed pet—‘‘he said 
that I must pianoate two hours.” 

** Must do what?” 

** Must practice music. I sha’n’t do it. I 
am warm and tired, and I’m going out in the 
garden as soon as I get a lunch. Come, aunty, 
show me where you keep the goodies, and I 
will help myself.” 

Mrs. Seaton followed her niece to the kitchen, 
with a renewed desire to tame her spirits ; but 
she said nothing, contenting herself with a 
resolution to make an extra charge in Lucy’s 
board bill for ‘‘ goodies.’’ 


V. 


Severat weeks rolled by without much 
change in any one, except the Doctor. He had 
grown pale and thin, and had unaccountable 
fits of melancholy. Lucy took her daily rides 
with him, and often surprised him into a 
hearty laugh by some merry speech or mis- 
chievous prank, but he soon relapsed into sad- 
ness again? Lucy pouted and scolded, but it 
was of no use; she could not make him out. 

In the mean time, she was becoming very 
intimate and confidential with her Cousin An- 
nie. She had assured herself of the fact of 
Annie’s attachment to Ned Green, and day 
after day employed her busy wits in scheming 
how to bring them together. She inspired 
Annie with a portion of her own wilfulness and 
self-reliance, and by many a long conversation 
proved to the timid girl that it would be posi- 
tively wicked to throw away such an especial 
gift of Providence as the young carpenter’s 
love, just to please her mother’s absurd whims. 
When, at last, her cousin had been fully con- 
verted to her views, Lucy found an unexpected 
obstacle in the way of her matcb-making. Ned 
Green suddenly became’ as cool and offish as 
Mrs. Seaton herself, and at church or in the 
lecture-room seemed to be quite unaware of 
Annie’s presence. ‘I never saw such perverse 
people,’’ said Lucy to herself, as she wended 
her solitary way one afternoon to the milliner’s 
to purchase new ribbons for her riding-hat. 
‘*They seem determined all around to be mise- 
rable. If 1 wanted to be unhappy, I would set 
about it in earnest, and let folks know what it 
was all about.”’ 

Lucy stayed a long time in the shop. Whe- 
ther she was difficult to suit, or was seized with 
a sudden desire to learn a trade, did not appear ; 
but her face was radiant with a new delight 
when she came out and started for home. 

VoL. LxV.—43 





When she came in sight of the house, she saw 
Dr. Ashleigh standing by the gate, apparently 
absorbed in thought. She saw her aunt, also, 
standing in the window, watching them both. 
Stealing up softly behind the doctor, she lifted 
his hat lightly with her parasol, and tossed it 
into the adjoining field. 

‘*T do hope he will give her a good scolding,’’ 
said Mrs. Seaton, rubbing her hands energeti- 
cally. 

‘Perhaps he is going to, mamma’’—Annie 
came to the window. ‘See, he has -made her 
bring his hat, and has offered his arm for a 
walk. They are going down to the shore. I 
should think his grave looks would frighten 
her, but she seems to be amused by them.”’ 

‘‘He is very much interested in her, Annie. 
Any one can see that. And I must say I never 
saw anything equal to her assurance.”’ 

The Doctor and Lucy, heedless, or rather 
unconscious of all these comments, had reached 
the beach, and were slowly sauntering back 
and forth on the hard white sand. 

‘* What a madcap you are, Lucy !”’ 

‘* How else could I contrive to see you to- 
night? And I have a thousand things to say.” 

** Possible ?”” 

‘There, stop laughing, please. Guess, Lewis, 
where I have been !”’ 

‘“‘ Diving in the sea, or ballooning through the 
air 

‘Nonsense! I’ve been to see Ada Hamil- 
ton.’’ 

‘*And who is Ada Hamilton?” He started 
slightly and colored. 

** You ought to tell me that, Ithink. Have 
you not seen her yet ?”’ 

He hesitated. ‘‘I will be frank with you, 
Lucy,” he said, at last. ‘‘I have seen her, 
and recognized in her a dear friend that I had 
lost sight of for four years.’’ 

‘* Where did you know her, Lewis ?” 

‘In France. Her mother was ill, and I had 
the pleasure of attending her. I became well 
acquainted with the family, and we were to 
renew our acquaintance on our return to 
America; but sad reverses in fortune befell 
them. The father and mother both died at 
Marseilles, and Ada, to avoid meeting the 
charity or scorn of friends on her return, dropped 
the family name of Clay, and Iras since been 
known by her mother’s maiden name of Hamil- 
ton.”’ 

‘** Ah, Lewis, I remember your sadness when 
after all your search you could discover no 
trace of them. I know how to pity you, 
Lewis,’’ she added, ‘‘because—because—”’ 
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** Well, dear, because what ?’’ 

‘* Because I can imagine how Frank would 
feel if I were lost to him.”’ 

‘Yes. But he is your affianced husband, 
my pet. I will not deny that I once hoped to 
stand in that relation to Miss Clay. We were 
not actually engaged, or very likely she would 
have given me some clue to her retreat, but I 
offered and she accepted particular attentions, 
and we both understood that words were not 
needed to express our preference. I can un- 





understand the delicacy that prevented her 
doing so after the change in her circumstances, 
though it mortifies me exceedingly, Lucy, that 
I should be supposed capable of mercenary 
And that she should think so above 
all others.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Lucy, suddenly brightening up 
and speaking very rapidly, ‘‘ hasn’t Providence 
just taken the matter in hand and brought you 
together ?’’ 

**Ah, Lucy, I saw from her manner at once 
that it was useless to hope. I met her first on 
the steps of the church. She was a little ex- 
cited by my warm greeting, but she was cold 
and formal enough directly. I spoke of renew- 
ing our old acquaintance; of you, Lucy, and 
of the pleasure she might find in your friend- 
ship, but I only distressed her. It grieved me 
very much, because if we cannot resume the 
old relation, I am sure she is lonely and un- 
happy, and needs friends.”’ 

**T ll tell you, Lewis, where the tronble is,’’ 
said Lucy, beginning to walk so briskly that 
her companion could scarcely keep by her side. 
‘*She has heard the silly rumor, that I am 
sure aunty originated, that you are engaged 
to be married. Sit down in this boat and I’ll 
tell you about my call at Miss Green’s, and you 
will think she has reason to be cool and distant. 
I should be, in her place, a perfect icicle.” 

**The visit, Lucy.” 

‘Be patient: I shall begin at the beginning. 
And first about Annie. You needn’t look sur- 
prised. It was on her account partly that I 
went there. Isn’t Ned Green the milliner’s 
cousin? How stupid you look, Lewis.’’ 

** Well, go on, I am attentive, at any rate.”’ 

‘*You see, Lewis, Annie is quite unhappy 
because of Ned’s indifference. She feels as 
you dc, only perhaps less deeply. Weli, to- 
day, when I was cutting off those soiled ribbons, 
a sudden inspiration came to me. I thought 

if the poor carpenter had heard that Annie was 
to marry you, he wasn’t to blame for his sour 
looks. Do you understand ?”’ 

** Yes. 


feelings. 


Go on.”’ 














‘* You should have been there to have heard 
me lead Miss Green away round Robin Hood’s 
barn to converse upon the subject. You would 


_have been charmed. Miss Hamilton sat work- 


ing silently but evidently hearing every word. 
Sometimes the color that flashed across her 
cheek made her just the loveliest creature that 
lever saw. And when I assured Miss Green 
of Annie’s constancy to her cousin, I watched 
Miss Hamilton closely. She did not look up 
but she trembled all over. Miss Green hap- 
pened to be called out, but I was so charmed 
by her assistant that I stayed nearly two hours. 
I told her all about myself except what regards 
Frank. I couldn’t talk to her of him yet. And 
she told me of her struggles to maintain her- 
self and her brother, and of the lonely heart- 
sickness that she has endured since her parents 
died. We were really enjoying ourselves when 
Miss Green returned and, so far as Miss Hamil- 
ton was concerned, spoiled it all.’’ 

** How so?’’ 

‘‘Why, I had just been talking to her of 
you, of your goodness, and of our long ac- 
quaintance and love for each other, when Miss 
Green came. She resumed at once the old con- 
verzation about Annie. ‘I might have known 
the truth,’ said she, ‘if I had not been blind. 
I have seen you riding by with him nearly 
every day without a suspicion that you were 
the Miss Seaton that rumor gave to him.’ Miss 
Hamilton started, and leaning forward, looked 
into my face as if she would read my soul, and 
then saddenly left the room. I don’t know 
what she read then, for I felt my blood rush to 
my face, and I suppose I looked very much 
as I should have done if the gossip had been 
true.”’ 

‘¢ But you told Miss Green, Lucy.” 

‘*No. A bevy of lady customers came hurry- 
ing in as if they were on an express, and I had 
to leave without correcting the mistake. But 
you may be sure, Lewis, that this explains her 
changed manner to you. I don’t blame her at 
all. If Frank were in your place and I in hers, 
wouldn’t he believe that icebergs were in fash- 
ion ?”’ 

‘“‘T think he would,” said the Doctor, a 
cheerful light breaking over his countenance. 
‘¢ And if he didn’t find you the best little com- 
forter in the world, and thaw out the iceberg 
with kisses, he would not be worthy of you.’’ 

‘An excellent receipt. Save, if for your 
own use. Now you will please to understand 
that the next duty of Miss Lucy Seaton is to 
open the eyes of somebody. Do you under- 
stand ?”’ 
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**T understand that match-making is a femi- 
nine talent.’’ 

‘*Ungrateful! Now I think of it, I must say 
that it is not likely that so lovely a girl has 
been all this time without admirers. Very 
probably an engagement of her own prevented 
her from reciprocating your cordiality.”’ 

The Doctor’s lip paled a little at this sugges- 
tion. 

‘* You are a true woman, Lucy, first consol- 
ing, then teazing.’’ 

“There is aunty watching us. I am going 
to tell her of my engagement to Frank; I am 
tired of her surveillance. I wish you were en- 
gaged, so I could tell her of that. And Annie 
too, so I could tell her of that. Excellent 
aunty! I feel like telling her all I know and 
a great deal more. Praise my confiding tem- 
per, Lewis, while it lasts. I will make another 
errand to the milliner’s on Monday if I have to 
upset the inkbottle into my bandbox. Don’t 
look so alarmed, I shall not compromise you. 
I hope I can tell my own affairs ifI like. Are 
you going in, Lewis?” 

** Not yet.’’ 

**Good-night, then.’’ 

** Good-night.”’ 

He watched her as she ran gaily up the slope 
to the house and saw her climb over the fence 
instead of opening the gate. He smiled when 
he thought of his trust in such a wild impulsive 
littlething. Perhaps no one else, not even Frank 
Adams, understood so well the tact and shrewd- 
ness of her seemingly childlike character. Dr. 
Ashleigh kept on walking till it was quite dark, 
sometimes letting hope gild the fature, but 
oftener dwelling despondently upon the altered 
looks and estranged manner of sweet Ada Clay. 


VI. 

Tue next day was ushered in by a violent 
thunder tempest which lasted several hours, 
and then subsided into an old-fashioned driz- 
zling easterly storm which promised to be in no 
hurry to leave. It was Sunday; but going to 
church was out of the question, so Lucy spent 
nearly all day in writing up the journal that 
she had promised to Frank, and in penning 
letters for his private perusal besides. She 
knew that her sister shared with him the plea- 
sure of reading the diary, and there were vari- 
ous items in Frank’s letters that required 
particular answers. 

On Monday and Tuesday the storm con- 


tinued. All Lucy’s resources for driving away | 
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ennui were brought into play, and Mrs. Seaton, 
who had a dislike to storms of any kind, found 
very little time to watch the clouds. And when 
just before sunset on Tuesday evening the 
clouds began to break, and the returning sun- 
shine betokened fair weather once more, the 
good lady felt as if she had never appreciated 
the blessing of aclear sky before. ‘‘I’ve been 
on my feet all the week,’’ she said to the Doc- 
tor, ‘‘ watching that girl, and trying to keep 
things from entire ruin, I don't believe she 
has been quiet a moment since the storm 
began.”’ 

‘* She has a great deal of life,’’ remarked the 
Doctor, composedly. ‘‘She feels the loss of 
her usual out-door exercise.” 

Mrs. Seaton looked as if she should like to 
exercise her if she dared, but she said nothing. 
Wednesday morning dawned bright and clear, 
and breakfast was just over when a little boy 
came in with invitations for the young ladies 
and the Doctor to attend a picnic to be held in 
a neighboring grove in the afternoon. Annie 
had often been invited to similar gatherings, 
but as all the youth of the village joined in 
them, the aristocratic prejudices of her mother 
had prevented her attendance. She looked up 
beseechingly to Lucy, as her mother declined 
the invitation for them. Lucy understood her, 
and saw, too, in the sudden lighting up of 
Annie’s face, a secret hope of meeting the 
young carpenter. ‘‘You needn’t decline my 
invitation, aunty,’’ said she, ‘‘ for I am going.”’ 

‘*Lucy!’’ Mrs. Seaton glanced anxiously at 
the Doctor, who was listening with unusual 
interest. ‘‘Do you know, child, that it is a 
promiscuous gathering of all grades of society ?”’ 

** Delightful! No forms or ceremony then. 
I wouldn’t miss going for a fortune.” 

‘* You are a stranger, and will have no one to 
introduce you.” 

‘* What of that? Ihave a tongue, and can 
present myself, I hope.’’ 

**T think, Lucy,’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ that 
you ought not to goalone. If Mrs. Seaton will 
not permit Annie to accompany you, I will try 
to wait on you myself.’’ 

Mrs. Seaton looked much disturbed. ‘If I 
only knew,’’ she thought, ‘‘ that Miss Hamilton 
would not be there, I wouldn’t care. But a 
meeting between them must not be risked yet. 
I think, Doctor,’’ she said, aloud, ‘‘ that I will 
let Annie go if Lucy insists on attending. I 
cannot think of troubling you unnecessarily.” 

‘*T will tell the boy,” said Lucy, running out 
of the room and down the walk to the gate 
where he was waiting the result of the con- 
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ference in the house. He was a bright intelli- 
gent lad of fourteen years. ‘‘We are going; 
that is, Annie and I are. Is Ada Hamilton in- 
vited ?”’ 

‘* Yes, but she declined the invitation. She 
never goes out, I believe.’’ 

‘* Well, I want ‘to send an errand to her. 
Will you go there again and tell her that Lucy 
Seaton has some particular business with her, 
and wants to see her at the picnic? Can you 
remember ?’’ 

**Yes.’’ The boy was watching Lucy’s black 
curls that were being blown by the wind in all 
directions. 

“Tell her,’’ said Lucy, ‘‘ that I shall have 
to come down there to-night if I don’t see her 
this afternoon. And tell her,’? added Lucy, 
after trying to think of some irresistible indnce- 
ment to tempt her friend out, ‘‘ that I am not 
very well, and ought not to walk so far after 
the picnic. And if you ’ll go there before you 
go anywhere else, and tell her every word 
I’ve said, I'll give you this pretty knife.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled, and well they might, 
for it was a tiny silver-handled fruit knife that 
Lucy slipped into his hand. She saw the Doc- 
tor in his room up stairs as she returned to the 
house, but though he came to the open window 
she did not stop to speak to him, for her aunt 
was standing at the window beneath. 

** Aunty,’’ said Lucy, raising her voice much 
higher than was necessary, ‘‘this charming 
custom of picnicing in the woods makes me 
think of the chorus of an old song that hasn’t 
a bit of connection with it. Listen; isn’t it 
pretty? 

‘Oh my true love will be there! 
In the grove beside the mountain, 
She ‘ll be sitting by the fountain, 
With white roses in her hair.’”’ 

“Do you want to ride, Lucy?’’ called the 
Doctor from his window. 

‘*No, I must save my energies for the after- 
noon.”’ 

‘* Bring home full accounts of yourself.” 

“«*She ‘ll be sitting by the fountain !’”’ 


hummed Lucy. ‘‘Do you know that song, 
Doctor ?”’ 

‘*T never heard it before.’’ 

‘* And are so perverse a bachelor that you 
fail to understand it now, I fear.’’ 

‘You are mistaken. But don’t talk to me 
now, for I am putiing up medicines.”’ 

Lucy was sure that she was understood, and 
readily went in to assist Annie in her usual 
morning’s work so as to give her leisure to rest 
before the picnic. She was quite certain that 








the Doctor would be there, and her little brain 
was for once rather bewildered by its pleasant 
schemes for the good of others. As for the 
Doctor, he found that if he would be present 
at the party, a hard day’s work was to precede 
the pleasure, and was to be crowded into the 
forenoon. His horse was pawing the ground 
at the stable door, and in a few moments he 
was on his way, riding slowly down the long 
village street by the milliner’s shop, but giving 
a free rein to his horse when the bonnets and 
ribbons in the large window were out of sight. 
Alas, for his plans! Several new patients re- 
quired his attention, and various unforeseen 
delays hindered him, and it was nearly sunset 
when, having fasted all day, and rode in the 
hot sun till his brain seemed on fire, he found 
himself riding along the street that commanded 
a view of the tables spread in the grove, and 
the company assembled there. It was so near 
that he obeyed the impulse to dismount and 
join them. Various amusements were in pro- 
gress. Hedid not see Lucy, but he saw Annie, 
who was far too absorbed to notice him, listén- 
ing to the low words of a young man whom he 
had no difficulty in recognizing as the hand- 
some young carpenter, Ned Green. He thought 
he had never seen Annie look so well or so 
animated. ‘‘Ah,’’ he thought, ‘‘if Mamma 
Seaton could but see her now! Do you know 
where Miss Luey is ?’”’ he asked her. 

Annie started as if she had been caught in 
the commission of some dreadful sin, but the 
Doctor’s smile reassured her at once. She was 
evidently too happy to be long disturbed. 
‘*Luey! why, let me think. She was here a 
short time ago.”’ 

‘*I think,”’ said Ned Green, who seemed to 
be in quite as blissful a state as his companion 
—‘*I think I saw her go to the spring with Miss 
Hamilton to bring some fresh water. It is 
down this narrow path, sir, just the other side 
of that great brown rock.’’ 

A pretty tableau presented itself to the Doc- 
tor’s gaze as he turned the corner of the afore- 
said rock, and found himself in a secluded 
little dell, quite out of sight from the grove. 
On the stump of a fallen tree sat Miss Hamil- 
ton, dressed in white, without ornaments of 
any kind, except a white tea-rose among her 
bands of beautiful hair. The words of Lucy’s 
song occurred to him at once. At her feet, on 
a flat bit of rock, was Lucy, half covered with 
garlands of wild flowers, and her fingers busily 
engaged in weaving others, while her face was 
raised to the fine eyes of her friend. Dr. Ash- 
leigh saw at once that sorrow had not dimmed 
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the peculiar beauty of those expressive eyes. 
He was not near enough to distinguish words, 
but he knew that Lucy was talking. 

‘* Why, if there isn’t Lewis !’’ she exclaimed, 
starting up and scattering her flowers as she 
descried him. ‘‘ Here have I been watching 
for you all day, and now, just as I was glad 
your were away, you fall from the clouds.” 

‘IT am sorry that I intrude.’’ He colored 
slightly as Miss Hamilton coolly returned his 
bow. ‘I will go away directly, and leave you 
to your téte-a-téte.”” 

**No, indeed,’’ said Lucy, starting up again, 
and drawing him to her seat, while she seated 
herself by Miss Hamilton. ‘‘I am not going 
to lose you now. I was only going to show 
Miss Hamilton something when you appeared 
so inopportunely. It is Frank’s portrait.’ 
She unclasped a bracelet from her arm, and, 
opening a locket, placed it in Miss Hamilton’s 
hands. ‘‘ You have seen it, Lewis. Is it not 
very accurate ?’’ Lucy felt that her friend was 
trembling, and leaned forward so as to screen 
her from view. 

‘*The picture flatters him, I think,’’ he re- 
plied. 

** Now, don’t be so disagreeable. You know 
that he is as much handsomer than this as 
living, breathing manliness can make him. 
Do you know, Miss Hamilton,’ said Lucy, in 
a careless tone, ‘‘that my wise papa chose to 
think that Frank and I were both of the un- 
steady, jack-o’lantern order of people, and has 
sent me away from him to try us. He wants 
us to be grave, misanthropic, old centenarians, 
like Lewis here, who has been a confirmed old 
bachelor for—oh, for ages.”’ 

‘‘Why, Lucy, what a confidential tirade!” 

**It’s true, Lewis; you know it is; and as 
ridiculous as it is true. I have been thinking, 
Miss Hamilton,’’ pursued Lucy, thinking her 
friends required one more shock to put them 
right—‘‘ I have been thinking that Frank and 
I must go to France to learn gravity.”’ 

‘*T fear,’’ she replied, in a low, agitated 
voice, ‘‘that the French are not the best teach- 
ers of that grace, my dear.”’ 

‘‘ Are they not? I think you are mistaken. 
Look at this gentleman, this knight of chi- 
valry at our feet. Before he went to France 
he was as gayas Iam. Weren’t you Lewis ?”’’ 

He did not answer, but turned his flushed 
face in the direction of the merry music that 
came from the grove. 

‘* You can’t imagine how it changed him. He 
is the same kind brother to sister Lucy as 
before’’—she leaved forward to look in his face 
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—but he is so grave and thoughtful, so good, 
so terrifically good !’’ she added, laughing, as 
she met his eyes. ‘‘See, my flowers are all 
drooping. Will you wait here while I get some 
more? They are just beyond that beech-tree 
on the other side of the spring.’’ Not waiting 
a reply, for one glance at each face assured her 
that the barrier between them was removed, 
she darted down the path, and was out of sight 
in a moment. 

Dr. Ashleigh raised his eyes eagerly to study 
the face of his companion. Her dark eyes 
were full of tears, but she made no effort to 
evade his scrutiny. Restored confidence and 
love found expression in joyous smiles, in the 
cordial clasping of hands, in an unspoken but 
perfectly understood trust in each other. 

‘It is all true, Ada,’’ he said,.at last. ‘‘Since 
I lost you, I have been a grave and often 
despondent man. My life has been cheerless 
and barren. The light shines again, thank 
God, but I want to hear from your own lips, 
Ada, that in future you will be mine, my wife, 
the star of my home, never to be parted from 
me again till death.”’ 

His low, fervent tones thrilled her whole 
being. She felt—oh how thankfully to God !— 
that her long night of sorrow was ended at last. 
But she tried in vain to frame an answer in 
words ; the unlooked-for joy had come too sud- 
deniy to be easily spoken of. So he soothed 
her with silent caresses and told her of his own 
heart history till she was calm again, and the 
coveted reply was obtained. How long they 
had been sitting there neither knew, when a 
sudden and long-continued burst of merriment 
from the grove arrested their attention. 

‘* What can they be doing, Lewis ?’’ 

‘Let us go and see. It is too damp, love, 
for you to remain here longer. I cannot risk 
in any way my recovered treasure. Hark! I 
am sure that Lucy is at the bottom of that up- 
roar.”’ 

They found the grove itself nearly deserted, 
but the young people were crowded together by 
the roadside, laughing and cheering enthusiasti- 
cally. They soon understood the cause of the 
unusual mirth, for a few steps brought them in 
sight of Lucy, mounted on the Doctor’s horse, 
which she had trimmed all over till the poor 
beast was hardly discernible, and riding back- 
wards and forwards at full gallop up and down 
the street. Her long curls floated on the wind, 
her eyes and cheeks were sparkling and glow- 
ing with excitement, and she had evidently 
wholly abandoned herself to the enjoyment of 
her unwonted position. It was in vain that 
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Annie called and remonstrated, or that the 
Doctor shouted his fears in regard to the high- 
spirited horse, which, in spite of all her coax- 
ing, he had never permitted her to mount. 
She rode until she was thoroughly exhausted. 
The Doctor tried hard to frown as he lifted her 
from the saddle at last. ‘‘I couldn’t help it,” 
said Lucy, laughing with the tears in her eyes. 
‘* Everybody looked so happy I was obliged to 
do something.” 


VI. 


‘* Tus is my last letter to you, Frank,’’ wrote 
Lucy, ‘‘for you will be here on Monday, if 
you are to be the groomsman, and I shall go 
home with you. Dear aunty is in such a state, 
though her wrath is effervescing and she is 
getting reasonable. It is three weeks since 
that darling picnic. I have not mounted Hec- 
tor since, because you disapproved. I can’t 
tell you how I enjoyed telling aunty about 
Lewis and Ada. She did not speak one word, 
but she had a great deal of expression in her 
face ; but when I rattled on about the house 
that Lewis has bought of Dr. Goodnow, and of 
the refitting and refurnishing of the rooms, of 
the library, with its real Wilton carpet, and of 
the beautiful pictures and statuary that Lewis 
brought from Europe, you ought to have seen 
her. Ialmost pitied her. At noon the Doctor 
came in too late to dine with us. Aunty did 
not interfere, as she usually does, so I sat 
down with him and waited on him, though she 
remained in the room. 

“** What delayed you so long, Lewis?’ I 
asked, just to break the silence. 

***Oh, I went into Payson’s mill to see the 
improvement in machinery that young Green 
has invented.’ 

*** Ned Green ?’ 

*¢ Yes.’ 

** Aunty laid down her work to listen. 

‘** He is a fine fellow, Lucy; a real gentle- 
man. If you were not already engaged, I 
should recommend him to you. Payson is to 
marry one of his sisters; the one with dark 
hair. The other is engaged to Lawyer Clinton, 
of Groton. She is very delicate, and hardly 
able to take charge of a household. But as the 
lawyer insists on having her mother reside with 
them, she will not be likely to be overtasked. 
This invention of young Green’s has made his 
fortune already, Payson told me.’ 

“That very evening, Frank, while Annie 





and I were out walking, Ned Green called, and 
asked Aunty’s permission to marry Annie. He 
did not wish to deprive her of her daughter, he 
said ; he should be only too happy if she would 
allow him to assist Annie in making her old 
age comfortable. Of course she consented, and 
now the house is echoing with the praises of 
her intended son-in-law. ‘He is so truly no- 
ble,’ says aunty. Still, she eyes me with sus- 
picion; she seems to harbor the impression 
that I have somehow injured Annie’s prospects. 
She can’t overlook my deception in regard to 
my acquaintance with Lewis. It wasn’t right, 
Frank ; I never tried to deceive before; but it 
was such fun! 

‘“Duty calls me back to Philadelphia, ur 
rather it will as soon as I have been Ada’s 
bridesmaid. Lewis says he will guarantee 
papa’s forgiveness if you come cut here to his 
wedding. Dear papa! how I long to see him 
again! I shall expect you Monday evening. 
In the mean time I remain, as ever, 

‘“* Myself, Lucy Seaton.’’ 





THE AUTUMN WINDS. 
BY REV. M. L. HOFFORD, A. M. 


Tue autumn winds! 
I hear their sigh, 
As the fitful gust 
Is hurried by ; 
And my heart is filled 
With a nameless gloom, 
As they summon the beantiful 
To the tomb. 


The autumn winds! 
They speak to me 
Of the faded rose 
And the leafless tree, 
Of the voice of birds 
Untimely flown, 
Of light and love 
From existence gone. 


They speak to me 
Of the mournful past, 
Of a smile that seemed 
Too bright to last; 
Of a soul too pure 
On earth to stay, 
That passed with the autumn 
Winds away. 


And yet I love 
Their plaintive sigh, 
Although they speak 
Of the things that die; 
For they woo to a land 
Beyond the tomb, 
To a realm of bright 
Immortal bloom. 
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A STORY ABOUT A GOOSE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Ir was a clear frosty Christmas Eve. Need 
I mention the date, when I say that Father 
Christmas came upon us with a deep gloom 
over his usually cheerful old features ; that he 
wore a mourning wreath instead of his holly and 
mistletoe ; and that the nation was borne down 
by a grief so deep and so universal, that it was 
rather a time of national sorrow than of our 
great festival? The wound is yet too deep to 
necessitate reminding my readers of the troubled 
times through which we have just passed. 

Still it was Christmas, and a merry one, too, 
with many, though the bright eye that sparkled 
with joy at the greeting of dear long-absent 
friends, sparkled also with tear-drops for the 
loss of the good departed one. It was astrange 
admixture of festivity and sorrow. 

So much for the date of my story: now, for 
the scene. I shall have little trouble in mak- 
ing this familiar to my readers. They are all 
doubtless acquainted with the little Gothic edi- 
fice called ‘‘ Woodbine Villa,’ in the pleasant 
suburb of , adjoining the thriving town 
of Of course, they also know that it 
is asnug, comfortable, elegant little crib; and, 
knowing all this, there is not the least pretence 
in the world for the elaborate description of the 
place which I had originally intended giving. 

But, being an old acquaintance of Mr. Sharp- 
thorne’s, I probably knew more about the in- 
mates of Woodbine Villa than most persons. 
Iam a privileged party there, and-have played 
my cards so well that I am the family confidant. 
I go there sometimes to be amused, and they 
allrush to amuse me. If Iam in trouble, little 
Lucy lays aside her work, and soothes me with 
words of kindness, that always fall sweetly from 
her pretty lips. If I am ill-tempered, which is 
often the case, she tells me comic little stories of 
her madcap tricks since last we parted; and, 
however uncouth I may be, she is sure to gain 
her end, and I laugh heartily at her drollery. 
Then she sings me her pretty songs, and after 
my ill-humor is thoroughly evaporated, she 
confides to me her own troubles and crosses in 
her love affairs. Even old Sharpthorne himself 
relents when I appear upon his threshold, gives 
me as hearty a welcome as he is capable of giv- 
ing, and tells me lively anecdotes of his queer 
clients—for Sharpthorne is a lawyer. 

Lucy is in love with Ernest, and he with her. 
Sharpthorne does not seem to see it in the same 
light, and shakes his head ominously. They 
are an excellent pair, are Lucy and Ernest, 











and I long to see them settle down comfortably ; 
but Sharpthorne knows the world, and has 
better prospects in view for both of them. Er- 
nest is his nephew, and a young member of the 
profession. 

All the requisite preparations had been made 
for Christmas, and Lucy had superintended 
them. I was invited to spend all my spare 
time with them, and had arrived on this event- 
ful Christmas Eve. 

‘Tt is strange you have not heard from your 
Aunt Straightlace, Lucy,’’ said Sharpthorne ; 
and as he spoke there was a knock at the door, 
and the servant announced a hamper. 

We made an attack upon the package, and 
very soon a fine goose was dragged forth before 
the admiring gaze of the family circle. 

Sharpthorne was deeply engaged in the peru- 
sal of a law magazine. I observed a comical 
expression as he turned his ’cute features to- 
wards us—he expressed an opinion that an 
unpleasant odor pervaded the atmosphere of 
the apartment, and he called upon us for an 
explanation. 

Sharpthorne was right. There was no mistake 
about it. As soon as the hamper was opened, 
a most offensive odor made us recoil from the 
object we had been so ready to drag from its 
place of concealment. 

Sharpthorne was brave, and he advanced to- 
wards the hamper, but he too was forced to re- 
treat with his handkerchief applied to that 
handsome Grecian nose of his, which was the 
most prominent feature of his knowing face. 

As to the best course to pursue, we were none 
of us quite certain. We were unanimous in 
the opinion that the goose was too high for our 
eating ; but how to dispose of it? 

‘*T have it!’ said Sharpthorne, suddenly. 
‘“‘There’s my friend Gravesbrook—he says I 
owe him a goose, and he shal! have one!’’ So 
the goose was sent to Gravesbrook. 

Gravesbrook was one of Sharpthorne’s most 
dreaded rivals in the profession. A cunning 
man, and a shrewd; always-alive to his own 
interest, with little respect for that of others. 

Scarcely had the goose been dispatched when 
a little three cornered note, addressed to Lucy, 
was brought to light from the debris of the pack- 
age. It was strange we had not searched for it 
before. The note ran thus :— 

Dear Lucy: I have sent you as a Christmas 
present ‘‘a goose with golden eggs.’’ You will 
find secreted 1n 1T a cheque on my bankers for 
£300, which little sum you and Ernest may 
find useful when you commence housekeeping. 


Your affectionate aunt, 
EvpuHEeMiIA STRAIGHTLACE. 








~ 
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We were thunderstruck. If we had been 
puzzled in trying to find a way to dispose of 
the treasure, we were doubly perplexed in en- 
deavoring to ascertain a means of getting it 
back. 

‘* That I should have sent it to Gravesbrook 
of all other men!” said Sharpthorne, in the 
agony of despair; ‘‘he would be the last to 
give up the money.’’ 

‘Then what a goose you were to send it!” 
said I, trying to be merry; but Sharpthorne 
heeded me not, doubtless thinking the matter 
too serious to be laughed at. 

**T have it!’’ said Sharpthorne, suddenly 
starting from a reverie, and throwing out his 
arms with a melo-dramatic air; ‘‘ I have it!” 
and without waiting to explain what he had, 
he seized his hat and was gone; while the 
sound of his sharp voice was still ringing in our 
ears. 

I and Lucy sat down by the cosy fireside, and 
talked about this little comedy and its probable 
denouement. Then Lucy told me how much 
she loved her incomparable Ernest: and how 
terribly she feared that her hard-hearted sire 
would never relent; and how she more than 
half thought he would force her to accept the 
addresses of that old fogey, Fleecem, ‘‘ the 
horrid old thing,’’ who had no pretension what- 
ever to the honor, except his long and well- 
filled purse. In this way an hour glided by 
pleasantly. 

There was a hurried step in the passage, the 
door flew suddenly open, and Sharpthorne en- 
tered—hot, excited, and in tatters, but still 
with a triumphant smile upon his usually calm 
face ; and with—yes, we all saw it at a glance— 
with the lost goose under his arm ! 

We dissected it. It was a very disagreeable 
operation, now that I come to reflect upon 
it; especially so, as it was unsuccessful ; still 
we set about the task cheerfully, and accom- 
plished it with the most minute care. But the 
cheque was not to be found. 

‘He is a deep old file, that Gravesbrook,”’ 
said Sharpthorne, as we sat at the supper-table 
the same evening; ‘‘ bui I will be a match for 
him yet.’’ And thus consoling himself, Sharp- 
thorne relapsed into silence. 


It was a beautiful Christmas Day, and we 
were up early. Iand Lucy hada pleasant walk 
before breakfast. 

We returned, and found a letter had arrived 
for Lucy. When we saw the handwriting, we 
were most anxious to know its contents; and, 





supposing the readers to be equally interested, 
I will not keep them long in suspense. 
The letter was to this effect :— 


Dear Lucy: When I sent you my Christmas 
offering of a goose, a fortnight since, 1 told you 
I had placed in ita cheque for £300. I intended 
doing so, but on reflection thought it would not 
be safe, and have delayed sending it until now, 
that you might receive it on Christmas Day. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
EvpHemia STRAIGHTLACE. 


So then we were all sold on the evening be- 
fore, and our excitement had been abcut no- 
thing. 

Sharpthorne was in a lively temper all day, 
and gave us a vivid description of his visit to 
Gravesbrook after he had left us so precipitately, 
in search of the goose. 

His first act was to procure a fresh goose—the 
fattest, the plumpest, and the tenderest that 
was to be obtained. This he took to Graves- 
brook, apologized for his blunder in sending 
the other, and proposed an exchange. To this 
proposal Gravesbrook shook his head suspi- 
ciously. 

**T tell you,’’ said the first man of law, ‘‘the 
goose is mine. Why do you refuse to give it 
up ?”’ 

‘* Because,’’ said his confrére, ‘‘ you are so 
anxious to get possession of it. There is more 
in the goose than you would have me think!” 

Each watched the other keenly. Both made 
a rush at the goose, and a terrible struggle 
ensued—which ended, as the reader will have 
guessed, in Sharpthorne’s getting the best of 
it. 

Little more remains to be told. It is rumored 
that the wealthy Fleecem has made some un- 
lucky speculations of late. This may or may 
not be true; at any rate, I have observed that 
Sharpthorne does not appear so anxious that 
Lucy should favor his suit, and I have some 
authority for saying that Ernest’s star of good 
luck is in the ascendant. 





Tue hours of a wise man are lengthened by 
his ideas, as those of a fool are by his passions. 
The time of the one is long, because he does 
not know what to do with it; so is that of the 
other, because he distinguishes every moment 
of it with useful or amusing thoughts ; or, in 
other words, because the one is always wishing 
it away, and the other always enjoying it. 


Tue good distrust themselves—the perverse 
their neighbors. 
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AFTER THREE YEARS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


*‘ Wert, Mary, why don’t you tell him you 
won’t stand this treatment?’ The voice was 
remonstrative, almost vehement. It was quite 
evident that the speaker was considerably 
stirred, 

‘There is no use, George. I have left no- 
thing undone to alter this state of things; but 
I cannot move Robert Grover; he seems to de- 
light in making my life miserable.” The voice 
was not passionate, but weary and plaintive. 

‘‘He’s a scamp!’’ This laconic statement 
was intensified by a strong blow which sent a 
shiver through the small oval table by which 
the speaker sat. 

Mary, the wife of Robert Grover, did not seem 
startled at the opprobrium which inhered in 
the epithet bestowed upon her husband, and 
yet she did not look like a woman who was in 
anywise used to the hearing or the speaking of 
harsh words, as she sat rocking back and forth 
in her low chair, a few feet from her brother, 
with her head resting against the back. It 
was a daintily poised and prettily shaped head, 
with bright, abundant hair, and the face was a 
pretty one, too, with soft outlines, and sweet 
lips, and eyes pleasant to look within. I think 
a searching analysis might have penetrated to 
some wrong or want in the face which had its 
meaning in something beyond. In certain 
phases of feeling like the present there was a 
disquiet and disappointment about it which had 
its root in the character, and did indicate a soul 
in harmony with true and Christian ideals of 
life. 

“Only to think, George, of my asking my 
husband for a new silk dress this morning, and 
I haven’t had one since last April, and what do 
you think he said ?”’ 

**T can’t imagine, Mary; but I shouldn’t be 
surprised at anything, after what I’ve heard.’’ 

‘* Well, he went off into a towering passion, 
and declared that he never saw a woman yet 
who had a particle of reason, or common sense, 
and that it was absurd to talk to a man about 
silk dresses who was likely to fail before night, 
and he insisted that it would serve the whole 
race right if we had to come down to linsey- 
woolsey, and spin and weave it ourselves, as 
our grandmothers did before us.” 

George Humphreys leaned back in his chair, 
and laughed outright, a laugh which was made 











up of indignation and amusement. Perhaps 
the latter triumphed at this moment. ‘‘That’s 
just like a man,” he said. ‘‘Get one of them 
provoked, and he’s sure to go on after this 
fashion.”’ 

“It was anything to me but a matter to 
laugh at,’’ subjoined Mrs. Grover, in tones 
which plainly showed that her brother’s mer- 
riment at this juncture had hurt her. 

‘Oh, now, don’t mind that, sis. It’s out- 
rageous that you should be insulted in this 
fashion, and you sha’n’t be any more.”’ 

‘““No, I don’t intend to,’’ answered Mary 
Grover, firmly and quietly. ‘‘I’ve made up my 
mind these things have reached too terrible a 
pass for me to bear them any longer.”’ 

‘“‘Well, Mary, what are you going to do 
now ?” asked the young man, with solicitude, 
for there was an ambiguous threat in his sis- 
ter’s voice. 

“7 am going to leave my husband, George 
Humphreys; I am going out into the world to 
toil with my hands for my daily bread, rather 
than submit any longer to his tyrannies and 
insults.’’ Her tones were raised to a higher 
key now, as though they would admit of nei- 
ther argument nor contradiction, and the flush 
on the cheeks confirmed the words. 

‘‘Why, Mary, has it come to this?’’ asked 
George Humphreys, shocked beyond further 
speech for the moment. 

** Yes, it has, George. You would not have 
your own and only sister stay here to drag out 
a life which is worse than death.’’ And a great 
sob swelled the dainty throat over the snowy 
lace ruffling. 

‘*No, I wouldn’t, Mary, darling’’—his frater- 
nal sympathies quickening again. ‘‘Only I 
didn’t know but something farther might be 
done before you take sucha step. It’s never 
best to be rash, you know.”’ 

‘“T know it, George; but I have reflected on 
this subject for a long time, and I take the 
step deliberately. ‘‘I wish you’d never have 
seen that villain!’’ said George Humphreys, 
getting up and pacing to and fro the small, 
prettily-furnished sitting-room where he and 
his sister were holding a conversation on which 
hung all the happiness or the misery of her 
future. 

‘‘T wish that I never had seen him’’—and 
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here the sob in the young wife’s throat burst 
in a gust of tears. ‘‘Oh, George, do you re- 
member the dear old boy and girl days, when 
you and I were so happy together in the old 
home at Walpole, and how I used to sing ‘ The 
Watcher,’ and ‘The Old Sexton,’ papa’s favor- 
ite, every night after supper in the parlor, and 
how papa would pull me on his knee, after- 
ward, and finger my curls, and you and I 
would have a chase round the old hall? Those 
were happy days, George !”’ 

‘* Very happy days.’’ And the young man’s 
voice struggled a little, before it conquered the 
words. 

‘* And do you remember farther back still— 
the autumn days when you climbed the great 
pear trees, and the yellow fruit came tumbling 
down on the grass, as I stood watching you 
with wonder and envy while you called to me 
away up in the great boughs ?”’ 

‘*T remember it all, Mary’’—and this time 
the voice of George Humphreys struggled 
harder than before, and he paused and stroked 
the bright hair of his sister. ‘‘ Don’t cry, dar- 
ling’’—for the tears came in great jets, staining 
her cheeks. 

‘*And the times that you led me to school 
through the mulberry fields, and through the 
hickory grove, where we used to throw nuts at 
the shy squirrels. O George, I wish that I had 
never left the old home! I wish I was the 
little girl that papa and you used to pet.”’ 

It was not strange that the heart of George 
Humphreys was melted within him, for it was 
a heart young, and brave, and manly; it was 
not strange that, as he listened to the sobbed- 
out words of his only sister, he did not con- 
sider that a youth of such fondness and in- 
dulgence as that she pictured would not be 
likely to discipline her ardent, impulsive nature 
for the inevitable trials of life, or nourish the 
best possibilities of her character. He forgot, 
as he looked on the fair, tearful face of his 
sister, that she had been petulant and exacting, 
and with all her loving impulses, that she was 
irritable and unreasonable if ever so lightly 
crossed. George Humphreys only thought, 
with burning indignation, of the man who had 
taken to wife his beautiful sister, and broken 
her heart with unkindness and harshness, and 
his whole soul stirred with fierce anger toward 
the husband, and pity for the wife, as he lifted 
Mary from the chair, and seated her on the 
lounge, and, slipping his arm around her, said: 
‘There, don’t shed another tear, darling ; you 
shall not live with this villain any longer. 
Come back to me ; Ill take tender care of you, 








as I did in the days before you were married. 
We'll go back and live in the old homestead, 
and no human being shall dare to find fault 
with you so long as you’ve got a brother to 
shelter and defend you.”’ 

And Mary Grover put her soft arms around 
her brother’s neck, and thanked him through 
her sobs. And it was settled then and there be- 
twixt the brother and sister that Mary should 
accompany George when he left the city, as busi- 
ness compelled him to do the next night. Mrs. 
Grover did not expect her husband home until 
the late evening train, and she and her brother 
would be several hours on the journey before 
he returned to his home and learned all he had 
lost. And a flush of triumph went over the 
young wife at the thought, for she knew that 
her husband would be utterly dismayed when 
he came to understand the decisive step to 
which his cruelty had driven her. 

‘*T hate scenes!” exclaimed George Hum- 
phreys, as he rose to go, for the night was grow- 
ing fast, and he had promised to meet a friend 
at the St. Nicholas. ‘‘So it is lucky we shall 
avoid one, as the fellow happens to be absent. 
But I haven’t done with Robert Grover yet, 
and one day he shall answer to me for his bru- 
tality to my sister.”’ 


Mary caught her brother’s arm with a cry of 
terror. The thought of a meeting between the 
two men, knowing as she did the fiery spirit of 
both when exasperated, filled her with dread, 
and she fancied herself haunted by life with a 
fear that her brother or her husband might fall 
by the hand of the other. 

‘* George, ” said the white lips of Mary Grover, 
‘*promise me solemnly that you will never 
seek an interview with my husband so long as 
you live. Promise me this, or I can never 
leave his home for yours.”’ 

‘*Why, Mary, it is my duty—”’ 

She checked him, shivering and shuddering. 
‘*No, George, I foresee what the consequences 
would be only too well. Promise for my sake 
and my peace, George.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I promise, for I want you to 
be at rest, Mary. But it’s hard to shut up my 
mouth in this way.”’ This time it was shut up 
with fond kisses, and so George Humphreys 
went his way. 

It is useless to linger on the causes which 
had developed such unhappiness in the life of 
Robert and Mary Grover. Both were greatly 
in the wrong, and each had somewhat to plead 


in extenuation of his and her faults. Each had - 


had a spoiled childhood, an indulged youth ; 
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each was exacting, and unconsciously and ha- 
bitually selfish; and on the other side each 
was generous, warm-hearted, with most attrac- 
tive and lovable qualities of character. Mar- 
riage had been a keen disappointment to both, 
for Robert and Mary Grover had been the most 
ardent of lovers, and the young husband and 
wife were appalled at the first disclosure of 
human frailties in the other. 

A little self-sacrifice, a yielding to each other’s 
wishes and tastes in the small details of every- 
day life, and the exercise of good common 
sense, might have remedied all these things. 
But, alas! persistent self-sacrifice in little things 
was something to which neither the young 
merchant or his wife were accustomed; and 
their judgment was blinded because their hearts 
were wrong! It is the old story. Things went 
from bad to worse. Each grew soured and 
indifferent ; a habit of incessant fault-finding, 
of petty recrimination and retort developed 
itself, and the married life which had com- 
menced three years before under such sweet 
auspices of youth, and hope, and love, was be- 
come to both sorrow and bitterness, and neither 
could see that the remedy for the great wrong 
lay in his or her soul. 


The road between New York and Philadelphia 
had been partially blocked up by the recent 
heavy fall of snow, and the ride was a slow and 
tedious one for all the travellers on the train 
that day. 

Robert Grover soon exhausted the morning 
paper, which seemed a particularly sterile one, 
and then he looked out of the window awhile, 
as the cars toiled painfully along; but he only 
saw the dead woollens of winter drawn level 
over the face of the earth. And as he sat there, 
with nothing especial to fix his attention, the 
words which he had spoken to Mary, his wife, 
that morning, came back to his memory. They 
did sound rather harsh and severe now, and he 
winced a little under them. 

‘“*The truth is,’’ thought the young merchant, 
settling his graceful limbs on the seat, for the 
cars were not crowded that morning, ‘‘I s’pose 
I did go a little too far; but she must come at 
me in just the wrong time, when I was bothered 
to death by that letter, telling me there was no 
help for it; I must start right off to-day for 
Philadelphia, or I’d lose every dollar that house 
was owing me, for it would be down before the 
week was out. I wonder if there ever was a 
woman, from Eve downward, who had the least 
idea of the bother and worry of a man’s busi- 
ness, or who wouldn’t attack him at the very 








moment when he was head over heels in trou- 
ble, and of course then he’s sure to say the 
very worst thing he can!’’ 

And then the face of his wife came back to 
him as he had parted from it, with its white, 
still look, and the strange, settled expression 
of the lips, as though she had made some 
deadly resolve within herself; and he remem- 
bered how her gaze had followed him, steady 
and defiant, as he left the room. He had the 
last word, too, which was not often the case. 
Robert Grover moved uneasily; the still, pale 
face troubled him more than any flush of rage 
—the silence more than any angry recrimina- 
tion would have done. 

‘*T suppose,’? he mused, ‘‘Mary’ll sit at 
home to-day, and brood over what I’ve said, 
and think I’m the greatest brute in existence ! 
Ah, well! I wonder if marriage proves the 
failure in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
that ours has! It’s evident enough that Mary 
and I weren’t intended for each other! And 
yet who would have believed, three years ago, 
that it would have come to this !’’ 

And the young man sighed heavily. And 
then his thoughts drifted off to the time beyond 
those three years, and he saw Mary Humphreys 
in all the sweetness and grace which had won 
him to love her. What a pretty, charming, 
loving creature she was! half child, half wo- 
man! How beautifushe was then! how he 
used to worship her! And the old radiant 
days of their betrothal marched in shining 
array before his memory, and smiled on him, 
and then they softly vanished away tomake room 
for one day fairer, standing alone, crowned and 
glorious, the brightest day of his life. He saw 
Mary as she was that day, looking to him like 
an angel in the silver cloud of her white laces, 
with the damask roses widening on her soft 
cheeks, and the shy trembling of her lips ! 

What a happy bridegroom he was! How 
radiant before them seemed to open their fu- 
ture! And with the sweet face of bis newly- 
made wife standing before him, the young mer- 
chant closed his eyes and dropped into a light 
slumber, and the face followed him. But now 
it was farther off, and a great, reproachful sad- 
ness seemed to drift up into the dark eyes and 
over the smiling lips. It was turned towards 
him, but there seemed an invisible, intangible 
barrier betwixt them. Mary seemed slowly 
receding from his gaze, with the reproachful 
sorrow in her face. He stretched out his arms, 
and called her in agony to return; but she 
shook her head mournfully, and the sweet, 
sorrowful face grew fainter and fainter, and in 
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his alarm and anxiety the traveller stirred un- 
easily, and awoke. 

The white, dazzling level lay before him, and 
the car wheels were painfully toiling their long 
way to Philadelphia. But the vision in his 
dream haunted the soul of Robert Grover, and 
in his stirred and softened mood he saw many 
things ina new light. He did not now reproach 
Mary for her share of the sorrow and bitterness 
of their wedded life; he took great blame to 
himself. He saw how in many things he had 
erred, how he had not been tender, pitiful, 
gentle to her youth and inexperience, as he 
should have been. He saw that many times 
he had been harsh, authoritative, peremptory 
with her, when explanation and forbearance 
might have accomplished allthat hedesired. He 
remembered the home from which he had taken 
her, the loving atmosphere which had sur- 
rounded her, the doting fondness which never 
saw fault or blame in her; and as his roused 
conscience brought before the man scene after 
scene in which he had been unkind, or over- 
bearing, or too little thoughtful of his wife’s 
happiness, too little indulgent of her wishes, 
the heart of Robert Grover smote him, and then 
it yearned toward his wife as it had not yearned 
for years, and he solemnly resolved, with the 
help of God, that his fature should not be like 
his past, that he would do what he could, by 
gentleness and forbearagce, to win back some- 
thing of the old, lost tenderness, and make 
their married life somewhat of all their betrothal 
had promised. He would even acknowledge 
the wrong which he had done, though it cost 
him something of a struggle to resolve on this, 
and would try and see if he could not prevail 
upon Mary to join him in his purpose. 

**T’ll find her one of the prettiest dresses in 
Philadelphia, let it cost what it may!” mur- 
mured Robert Grover to himself. And the 
wind which beat at the window did not make 
that sudden dampness in his eyes ! 


‘* Well, everything ’s done now !”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Grover to herself, as she entered her par- 
lor, and sat down in a crimson velvet chair, 
and looked up the long vista of the luxurious 
room. And as she sat there a strange feeling 
of soberness and dread came over her. She 
had been in astate of inward excitability, though 
she had controlled herself well, during the iast 
several hours. 

She had packed her trunks so quietly that 
neither the cook nor thechambermaid suspected 
her intended departure, and she had written 
with a hand which did not falter, her last let- 








ter to her husband, explaining, but without 
any passionate reproaches, the causes of her 
departure from his roof, and her conviction, 
founded on the unhappy experience of the past 
three years, that a separation was the only 
course which would insure the peace of either, 
and that she was promoting his happiness as 
much as her own in leaving him. 

And now there was nothing more for Mrs. 
Grover to do, except to await the arrival of her 
brother. She had now no excitement, no out- 
ward activity to sustain her; she would only 
sit still, and look straight in the face all the 
meaning and significance of the step she was 
about to take. Her gaze wandered, with a 
little touch of regret, about her parlor, as she 
remembered that in another hour she would be 
its mistress no longer. 

Everything there had a familiar look, and 
she had taken pride and pleasure in the selec- 
tion of every piece of furniture. Then she 
began to wonder what her husband’s feelings 
would be on entering the house and finding her 
absent, and with what sort of emotions he 
would read the letter on the dressing-table 
which would explain all. Would anger or 
regret predominate in his heart? She was very 
certain that the possibility of her taking such 
a step as the one she was resolved on had never 
occurred to him, although each had sometimes 
threatened to leave the other in moments of 
passion. And Mrs. Grover wondered what 
course her husband would take in the matter. 
Would he seek to win her back? If he should 
come to her, and acknowledge all the great 
wrong he had done to her, and promise that 
the future should atone for the past, and she 
should find, after all, that he really did love 
her, perhaps, she could not tell, she might be 
prevailed on to return to him. But it was not 
likely that Robert Grover, with all his pride, 
would do anything of that kind. Probably he 
would come home to his lonely dinner with just 
as good an appetite as ever, and she did not 
believe that the absence of a face which had 
sat so long at the head of his table would seri- 
ously impair his relish for his coffee and his 
roast beef. In a little while, too, he would 
doubtless forget her; and after obtaining a 
divorce for desertion, he would find some other 
woman, whose charms and graces—But here 
Mary Grover sprang suddenly to her feet and 
put out her hands as though she would avert 
some blow. She could not understand that 
sharp pain which pierced her heart; but her 
thoughts instinctively turned away from the 
path which they were pursuing. 
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Mrs. Grover had deceived herself with those 
specious sophistries of the heart which always 
blind our moral vision. She really believed 
that she was doing right in thus leaving her 
husband, and she had no doubt but that he 
was entirely responsible for all the sorrow and 
disappointment of their married life, and that 
to a husband who had been all that her heart 
craved she would have been the most loving 
and devoted of wives, going for his sake to 
prison or to death. Still, as she walked up 
and down her room, for she did not resume her 
seat again, her memory crept over the last 
three years, and for the first time she could 
recall an occasional instance of passion or petu- 
lance on her part of which her conscience would 
not quite acquit her. She had to admit before 
that tribunal that she had not always been as 
forbearing or as thoughtful as was possible ; but 
then Robert had such a stinging, aggravating 
way of talking that nobody but a saint or an 
angel could stand it. And yet who could have 
believed the married life to which she looked 
forward three years ago with such hope and 
faith would have ended like this! How fair 
and sweet on the vines of the future blossomed 
the days of her life, beautiful with youth, fra- 
grant with tenderness! Alas! alas! for the 
withered flowers, for the blasted fruits! Alas! 
alas! for all the hope and joy of Mary Grover’s 
life | 

** Oh, if Robert Grover had only been a differ- 
ent man, a better husband, it need never have 
come to this!’’ She put her hands up to her 
eyes, for the tears that blinded them were 
wrung from her heart, and she could not see, 
walking up and down her parlor. She dashed 
the drops aside and sat down, for she was trem- 
bling in every limb. She had heard the front 
door open; her brother had come earlier or 
the hours had gone faster than she expected. 
He enters the sitting-room, returns in a mo- 
ment, crosses the hall; the door opens, and 
Robert Grover stands in the parlor! 

Mrs. Grover grew very white, a little half- 
smothered exclamation broke from her lips. 

“Are you so surprised to see me, Mary ?”’ 
asked the young man, as he approached his 
wife. ‘*‘ What makes you look so pale ?’’ 

“*T don’t know, Robert,’ stammered the 
agitated woman. 

The merchant sat down by the side of his 
wife, and looked at her fair face with a new 
tenderness in his eyes. ‘‘The truth is, Mary, 
I got troubled about you, and took the morning 
train for that very reason.”’ 

‘* What does it mean ?’’ asked Mary Grover, 

VoL. Lxv.—44 





lifting her hand to her forehead, and making 
this inquiry more of herself than of her hus- 
band, for the woman was half bewildered. 

He could not suspect half the ground that 
this question covered; but, interpreting it ac- 
cording to his own knowledge, he supposed 
that Mary was astonished at the unusual ten- 
derness in his manner; and, slipping his arm 
about her waist, he said: ‘‘It means, Mary, 
that I’ve been thinking many wise and tender 
thoughts of you since I’ve been away, and’’— 
there was a little pause and a little struggle, 
for it cost the spirit of Robert Grover something 
to say it, but he did—‘‘I’ve felt that I was 
harsh and uujust the morning before I left. I 
was bothered with my business, and didn’t 
know what I was saying. But, Mary, I’ve 
made a solemn resolution that I will try to be 
to you somewhat of all that I promised more 
than three years ago. I mean to be gentle, 
more tender, forbearing for your sake; and for 
mine will you not try, my little wife, to be better 
to me, more forgetful of my faults, less irritating 
to my temper, and won’t this tempt you a lit- 
tle?”? He took up a small roll on one side of 
him, tore open a corner of it, and tossed it into 
Mary’s lap. The torn wrapper discovered an 
exquisite brocade, the dark green groundwork 
scattered with crimson buds. 

Mary Grover glanced at it; then she covered 
her face with her hands, and a great storm of 
sobs shook her soul to its centre. Robert 
Grover was greatly moved; he knew those 
tears were not tears of passion or pride, but 
that they flowed sweet and fresh from a foun- 
tain which had long been sealed in the heart of 
his wife. 

He drew her to his heart, he soothed her 
with broken words and tender caresses, and 
when the sobs grew loud at last, he told of alt 
that had been in his heart and thoughts since 
he left her. At last Mary lifted her lips softly 
to his cheek, and he knew that the kiss which 
she left there was the seal of a new and better 
covenant betwixt her and her husband. Just 
then the front door opened sharply, rapid feet 
hurried through the hall, and a loud voice 
summoued Mary. 

‘‘ Why, that’s your brother George. I didn’t 
know that he was in town !’’ exclaimed Robert 
Grover. 

Before Mary could answer, her brother had 
opened the parlor door. No wonder that he 
stood still, his face revealing nothing of his 
thoughts, except their utter amazement, as he 
stood still, looking on the two who sat there. 

Robert Grover rose and gave his hand to his 
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brother-in-law warmly. ‘‘ George, old fellow, 
I’m glad to see you. Walk in.’’ 

George responded with his hand, scarcely 
conscious of what he was doing, for his eyes 
were fastened on his sister. ‘‘I haven’t but 
ten minutes to stay, for I must take the next 
train north. Mary, I want to see you a mo- 
ment.” 

**Oh, I’ll leave, George. I want to get on 
a dressing-gown,’’ added Robert Grover, good- 
naturedly, for he was too much engrossed with 
his own feelings to detect any peculiarity in 
his brother-in-law’s manner, and merely sup- 
posed that he had some private matter of his 
own to communicate to his sister. 

** Now, Mary, I should like to know what all 
this means !’’ exclaimed George Humphreys, 
turning upon his sister as soon as the door 
closed. ‘‘ Are you going off as you agreed with 
me ?”’ 

**No, George ; I’ve seen things in a different 
light.’’ 

‘*A pretty affair this is. I never knew the 
woman yet who held to the same opinion 
twenty-four hours.” 

Now, George Humphreys was greatly mis- 
taken here; but men have a singular habit of 
attributing to the whole of our sex the faults 
which belong to the particular ones with whom 
they occupy intimate relations. 

And then Mary Grover told her astonished, 
half skeptical brother of much which had trans- 
pired in her interview with her husband, and, 
taking part of the blame to herself, affirmed 
her determination to be a better woman and 
wife in the future. 

“It looks odd enough all round,’’ was the 
young man’s comment on herconclusion. ‘In 
short, it’s beyond my depth; but if you’re 
satisfied, I s’pose I ought to be. Anyhow, it’s 
time for me to be off, and it seems that I must 
go without your company.”’ 

‘* Dear George’’—and Mary put her soft arms 
about her brother’s neck, and kissed him. 
** You will say good-by to Robert first.”’ 

The kiss was warmly returned, and the re- 
quest complied with. The two young men 
parted cordially, although George Humphreys 
did mutter to himself as he brushed down the 
steps: ‘‘I wonder if that’s always the way 
with married folks, quarrel and make up after 
this fashion! When Ellen—bless her heart !— 
belongs to me, we'll have a different life, I’ll 
warrant.”’ 

Mary Grover hurried up stairs, with a fear at 
her heart that her husband might have disco- 
vered the letter on the table. But she found 





it lying there still unopened, and with a little 
cry of joy she grasped it, and the next moment 
it flashed a red torch upon her eyes and dropped 
its glowing flakes among the red coals in the 
grate. 


That night Mary Grover resolved that she 
would not be outdone in generous confession 
and acknowledgment by her husband ; and so, 
sitting down on an ottoman at his feet, and 
leaning her cheek in the old, caressing way on 
his knee, she told him of the purpose to leave 
him which had taken possession of her, and 
whose consummation was only prevented by 
his return. She did not stop here ; she acknow- 
ledged, with tears of shame and sorrow, her 
own share in all the wrong of the past, and her 
resolve to be in future the loyal and the loving 
wife which her marriage vows implied. 

And Robert Grover drew his young wife to 
his heart, and the fond kiss on her lips was the 
seal of his forgiveness. And kneeling down for 
the first time together, they prayed for help 
and strength to enter on their new life with 
hearts taught by the past, and that each might 
learn the habit and the joy of self-sacrifice for 
the sake of the other, and they rose up together 
better man and woman. And a new life grew 
afterward, not without many struggles and 
prayers, not without much weakness, and temp- 
tation, and failure, as all human growth and 
good must; but the true purpose was never 
lost sight of, the wrong was always acknow- 
ledged and repented of, and the blossoms, 
strung like thick pearls on the vines, promise 
sweet and fragrant clusters for the coming years 
of the life of Mary and Robert Grover. 





Tae Women or 4 Nation.—We do not hesi- 
tate to say that the women give to every nation 
a moral temperament, which shows itself in its 
politics. A hundred times we have seen weak 
men show real public virtue, because they had 
by their sides women who supported them, not 
by advice as to particulars, but by fortifying 
their feelings of duty, and by directing their am- 
bition. More frequently, we must confess, we 
have observed the domestic influence gradually 
transforming a man, naturally generous, noble 
and unselfish, into a cowardly, common-place, 
place-hunting self-seeker, thinking of public 
business only as a means of making himself 
comfortable—and this simply by contact with a 
well-conducted woman, a faithful wife, an ex- 
cellent mother, but from whose mind the grand 
notion of public duty was entirely absorbed. 
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THE ANDALUSIAN’S LOVE. 
BY G. W. L. BICKLRY. 


My gentle love, thongh girlhood’s peach-like bloom, 
Perchance, is passing from thy cheek away ; 
And though the radiance that erst did illume 
That eye be tempered with a milder ray, 
And though no more youth’s airy visions play 
Around the heart and flutter through the brain, 
Still thou art worthy of the poet s lay: 
Still shall my spirit breathe the lover's strain, 
And, if approved by thee, not breathed perhaps in vain. 


E’en as the painter’s or the sculptor’s eye 

Dwells on some matchless vision, which combines 
All that they deem of beauty, ere they try, 

By inspiration’s art, to catch the lines 

To deck earth’s highest and her holiest shrines: 
So did I oft my boyhood’s heart beguile 

With one fair image—and the glowing mines 
Of art would have been freely given, the while, 
To bid that being live to glad me with her smile. 


But when in maiden loveliness you came, 
Giving reality to all the fair 
And graceful charms that, blest with woman’s name, 
Had seemed too rich for earthly forms to wear, 
Yet stood beside me in the twilight here: 
Then came the agony to artists known, 
The dread that visions so surpassing rare, 
May fade away and ne’er become their own, 
And leave their hearts to mourn all desolate and lone. 


Thou art the guiding star whose living beam 
Flashed o’er youth’s troubled thoughts and vague 
desires ; 
Something of thee ‘twas blent with every dream 
That fed ambition’s fierce but smothered fires: 
The gentle fancies poesy inspires— 
The hopes and fears of manhood’s early dawn, 
That lend their witchery to youthful lyres, 
Tune of thy guileless fascinations born, 
And tbrew their spells around the fount whence they 
were drawn. 


Ifin my youthful breast one thought arose, 
That had a trace of heaven, it caught its hue 
From the instinctive virtue that o’erflows 
Each word and act of thine—and if I threw 
Aside those base desires that sometimes drew 
My spirits down to earth’s unhallowed bowers, 
"Twas when I met, or heard, or thought of you, 
Or read beside you in those evening hours, 
Beneath the boughs that branched wide o’er your island 
flowers. 


Thou canst remember ; canst thou e’er forget, 
While life remains, that pleasant summer night 

When from the thousand stars, in azure set, 
Streamed forth a flood of soft, subduing light ? 
And o’er our heads in heaven's topmost height, 

The moon sailed proudly like a very queen, 
Claiming all earthly worship as her right, 

And hallowing by her power the peaceful scene 

Spread out beneath her smile so tranquil and serene. 


Then as you wandered, trembling, by my side, 
Gushed forth the treasured tenderness of years; 

And your young ear drank in the impetuous tide 
Of early passion—boyhood’s hopes and fears, 
Affirmed with all the energy of tears: 





And then love wove around our hearts a chain, 

Which every passing moment more endears, 
Mingling our souls as streams that seek the plain, 
Through wastes and flowers to pass but ne'er to part 

again. 


Years have gone by since then, and I have seen 
Thy budding virtues blossom and expand ; 
Still, side by side, amidst life’s cares we ve been, 
And o’er its verdant spots roved hand in hand; 
Aud I have marked that easy self command, 
That every thought and movement still pervades ; 
The generous nature and the liberal hand— 
The glance that gladdens me, but ne’er upbraids, 
And the confiding soul whose faith faints not nor fades. 


Like to the young bard’s harp, whose magic tones 

Delight yet startle, when he strikes the strings, 
And stirs the soul with rapture all its own, 

As an unpractised hand he o’er it flings, 

Thy heart was once tome. But now its springs 
Of deepest feeling I have known so long, 

Its treasured stores of rich and holy things, 
Its sweetest chords round which soft accents throng, 
That life becomes to me one all-inspiring song. 


Nor think, my love, that time can ever steal 

Its sweetness from me. Years may wander by, 
And in their course the fiery blood congeal 

And dim the lustre of that hazel eye, 

But even then, with proud idolatry, 
On that pale cheek and wasted form I ’ll gaze 

And wander backward to those scenes where I 
Bent o’er them first in youth’s primeval days, 
While memory all her hoarded thought displays. 


The lovely beach on which we often roved, 

And watched the moonbeams dancing on the sea— 
The ancient trees, whose grateful shade we loved, 

The grassy mound where I have sat by thee, 

The simple strains you warbled wild and free, 
The tales I loved to read and you to hear, 

With every glance of thine so linked shall be, 
That every passing day and circling year 
Shall to my faithful heart my early love endear. 


I'll paint you as you bloomed in that sweet hour 
When friendly faces beam’d on every side, 
And drooping like a pensive, lovely flower, 
*Fore God and man I claimed you as my bride; 
Or as you now, with all a mother’s pride, 
Fold to your beating breast our darling child ; 
And thus, though years beneath our steps may glide, 
In fancy still by mem’ry’s power beguiled, 
I'll whisper, thus she looked, and thus in youth she 
smiled ! 





True taste is an excellent economist. She 
confines her choice to few objects, and delights 
in producing great effects by small means ; 
while false taste is forever sighing after the 
new and rare, and reminds us, in her works, of 
the scholar of Apelles, who, not being able to 
paint his Helen beautiful, determined to make 
her fine. 

In the morning ask thyself what thou hast 
to do, and in the evening ask thyself what thou 
hast done. 








ABIJAH BEANPOLE, STOREKEEPER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MI8S SLIMMENS.’’ 


I’p fit clear of the widow, only to get out of 
the frying-pan into the fire; for I’ll put it to 
anybody who ’s ever been in that fix if it isn’t 
wuss to be dead in love with somebody that 
don’t care a fig for you, than to have somebody 
dead in love with you that you don’t care a fig 
for. 

It was Saturday night that I came so near 
putting myself out as wellas the gas; the next 
forenoon I went to church with my landlady, 
and in the afternoon Mister Jones advised me 
to take a walk up and down Fifth Avenue and 
see the city chaps doing it up brown a-showing 
themselves off before them plate-glass windows, 
with the girls behind the curtains admirin ’em. 
It was a good idea, and I consented. ‘‘I’ll be 
your cicerone,’’ said he. ‘Sissy who?’ I 
asked, not makin’ out what he said. ‘ Your 
chaperon, Mr. Beanpole,”’ he replied. ‘‘ What 
chap along ?’’ I asked, again, a little puzzled. 
**T ll go with you and show you the street and 
ths people.” “‘ Obliged to you,’’ saysI; ‘‘come 
along, my friend; you’d better calculate I ’ll 
see what’s to be seen without any help, after 
we get there, but I’ll be tickled with your 
company.” So we started out, and after walking 
a pretty smart ways we come into the Avenue. 

Jemi-ma! did you ever see a string of gan- 
ders walking along beside a mill-pond and 
turnin’ their heads to see their own beautiful 
necks in the water? Wall, they just reminded 
me of that, only these geese was a looking to 
see if they was looked at. I begun to whistle ; 
I°d whistled a hull verse of Yankee Doodle 
before I remembered it was Sunday, when I 
shut off sudden ; but as my feelings overpow- 
ered me I was obliged to give vent to ’em, or 
burst, so I changed the tune to Old Hundred, 
and kept up a soft kind of whistle that acted as 
a safety-valve to my excited emotions. 

*** Low, my lute, breathe low,’’’ remarked 
Mister Jones. ‘ Now if you could find a good 
piece of pine and go to whittlin’, you ’d be all 
right; you’d astonish the natives aimost as 
much as they astonish you. Whistlin’ and 
whittlin’ are favorite amusements in the coun- 
try, are they not, Mr. Beanpole ?”’ 

** Wall, yes,’’ said I; “‘ air’s plenty and tim- 
ber ’s cheap; and then there’s somethin’ ex- 
citin’ about swappin’ jack-knives. You see 
we hav’n't any billiard-saloons to do our genteel 
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gamblin’ in, nor no nice place to walk up and 
down like a flock of peacocks a-spreading our 
fine feathers for the wimmen-folks to admire, 
so we do rayther depend on them two for greasing 
the wheels of time.” 

He hemmed as if there was somethin’ in his 
throat; he ’d been out ruther late the night 
before, for which I oughter be thankful, as it 
was the means of saving me to Kitty and further 
usefulness in the spear of my ambition as siore- 
keeper. Just then a couple of young fellows, 
got up in the highest style of the art, passed 
by, arm in arm ; they bowed and smiled very 
deep—they were my acquaintances at the St. 
Nicholas who took me to the Opera. 

‘“*Do you know them?’ asked Mr. Jones, 
rather surprised. 

‘* Partikler friends of mine,’’ says I, care- 
lessly. 

He said somethin’ else, but what it was I’ve 
no more idea, nor never had, than the man in 
the moon; I had stopped stun stil] ard was 
starin’ into a window. One of the hired girls 
had just opened the inside shutter, and a young 
lady had stepped up and looked out a minit ; 
it was only a minit, for I expect my stoppin’ 
made her back out again; but that minit was 
sufficient to change the current of Bijah Bean- 
pole’s feelings as slick as if they’d been 
dammed by a tree fallin’ into ’em—kersouse ! 
I’d always had the name of being too suscep- 
tible, which was one of the things Kitty threw 
in my face whenever she and I quarrelled; 
though goodness knows I was in right down 
sober earnest when I made love to her; and if 
anybody had said I’d ever been led away by 
any other woman’s pretty face I ’d a fit him till 
he took it back. But then I hadn’t seen the 
lovely apparition which beamed upon me be- 
tween them expensive lace-curtains like a— 
like a chanticleer through the gauzy stuff they 
put over it in summer to protect it from flies. 

I was struck all of a heap. Kitty couldn’t 
any more hold a candle to her than a hollyhock 
could to a rose. I don’t know whether it was 
her looks, or her clothes, or her motions, or the 
whole ‘two tongs sample,’’ as Mister Jones 
called it in French, which did up the jeb so 
completely—it matters not—it was done! I 
had seen her, and there I stood as if I’d stepped 
on shumaker’s wax and stuck. 
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‘*What’s the matter?’’ says Mister Jones. 
“Did you see her?’ says I. “See who?’’ 
**In that window—that—that being!’ ‘I saw 
a very pretty young lady,’’ says he, ‘‘and the 
best of it is, I know her.”’ ‘‘ Do you?’’ I cried, 
ceatchin’ hold of his hand and wringin’ it till he 
nigh about hollered; ‘‘I’d give pretty much 
ail 1’m worth to be introduced to her.’? ‘Oh, 
that’s a different matter, Mr. Beanpole; I don’t 
know her myself very well, and I wouldn’t 
presume to introduce strangers. When her 
father was a dentist down on our street he used 
to fix my teeth for me; but since he’s gone 
into the wholesale gold leaf and plate, etc., 
business, and moved on to the Avenue, I 
hav’n’t kept up the acquaintance very strict. 
However, she hasn’t quite cut her old friends ; 
I’ve a card in my pocket this moment inviting 
me to a regular crush there next Tuesday eve- 
ning.”’ 

‘*It would be the makin’ of me to home, to 
go toareal Fifth Avenue party, and see how 
they do things up. I should be a lion all the 
rest of my life,” said I, despondingly. 

‘A lyin’ all the rest of your life! Ishouldn’t 
wonder! you’ve a nack of telling big stories,’’ 
laughed Mister Jones, pushin’ me along, for 
folks was beginning to stare at us. 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ said I. 

** Nuthin,’’ said he. 

**T ’m glad of it,”’ said I. 

**T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Beanpole,” he 
began, after we’d passed on a little ways; 
‘*T’d really like to gratify your curiosity if it 
lay in my power to doso. I’ll call on the lady 
this evening, tell her all about you—that you 
are the tallest Beanpole in your vicinity, good 
family, the real limas, you know, and all that; 
perhaps she ’ll give me permission to bring you 
along to the party.’’ 

**You’ll lay me under an obligation as big 
as a load of hay,’’ replied I, so eager, that he 
laughed again, and said he shouldn’t care to 
do that, as I might be smothered by the size 
and weight of my gratitude. 

So we went on up the street, lookin’ at the 
long rows of brown-stun buildings, where the 
people that get rich quick in New York city 
begin their experience in high life. Jones told 
me the names and former business of a good 
many of ’em; but I was so taken up with the 
thought of the beautiful being I had seen, and 
wondering if I should actually get an invitation 
to her party, that I hadn’t eyes or ears that 
amounted to much. We continued on til! we 
come to a beautiful green hill, with flowers all 
around it, and over the sides, and shut in by a 
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stun wall. I knew Nature never manufactured 
that hill, as her doin’s are commonly of the 
irregular kind, and this was squared off like a 
floor. I stopped to look at it, when Mister 
Jones told me it wasn’t a hill, it was a big tub 
full of water. After a while I found out he 
meant it was the Croton Reservoir. I wanted 
to go up and take a peek inside, but they don’t 
allow visitorson Sunday. All to once he asked 
me if I’d been to Central Park ; I hadn’t been, 
and I wanted to go; so he said we was so far 
up town, and had just about time to make the 
trip "fore dark, he’d go along; so we struck 
down a street till we come to a car, which was 
just as jammed as the people could stand with- 
out being squeezed to death. I thought of my 
best suit, and was dreadful uneasy about my 
hat; but, as Jones said, ‘‘I must see the most 
wonderful and magnificent combination of Na- 
ture and Art on this continent,’’ Imus’n’t mind 
my hat. When we got there he asked me if 
I’d have a carriage. ‘‘What’ll the shot 
be??? Linquired. ‘A dollar for the rounds.’’ 
‘*Whew !”’ said I, ‘‘ that’s rather steep jest for 
a little ride. I don’t mind walking, if you 
don’t. I need exercise.’’ ‘* Wall,’ said he, 
‘IT think we took some exercise going from 
Bleeker to Croton Reservoir. Jump in, Mr. 
Beanpole; seein’ I’ve took you out, I’ll do 
the polite.”” We got into a real handsome car- 
riage, with two horses, and a driver stuck up 
in a high seat, and started around the Park. 
I felt as proud as a hen with her first chickens, 
to be riding ’round in that style with my new 
suit on, and an easy, nice chap like Mister 
Jones for company. It was an epigram in my 
life. But as to they ’re great Park they talk 
so much about, I was disappointed. We 
shouldn’t think no great punkins of it out 
around Beanville. We ’ve got lots bigger trees, 
and more of ’em, and a mill pond that beats 
their lake all holler; and as for their Hamburg 
swans, I didn’t see as they looked much differ- 
ent from Beanville geese. ‘‘If it was a little 
later in the season things would look better— 
the grass isn’t fairly up yet,’’ said Mister Jones. 
I told him I could see plenty of grass to home, 
it wouldn’t be any treat to me; and he said 
*“*he presumed not; but something downright 
green was a great treat to city folks, whether 
it was grass, pease, or’’— ‘‘ Beans,’’ I put in, 
‘or Beanpoles, which is connected with ’em. 
Just so, sir.” 

There was one thing about the Park I ad- 
mired, which was the bridges; every place 
where there was the least excuse, if it wasn’t 
any more than a holler spot, they had an ele- 
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gant bridge ; though even in this they had to 
flat out in places; I saw several small ones de- 
signed for foot passengers, made out of rough 
saplings and sticks with the bark on—real cheap 
affairs like that hum-made concern over the 
brook onto our own farm. ‘‘I think them 
bridges decidedly cheap; we ’ve got as good to 
home,’’ said I. ‘‘ Wall, yes, they are rather 
rustic,’’ says he, ‘* but they’ll do for variety.” 

I was more took up with the people than the 
Park. There was hundreds of folks walking 
about, and a good many driving. I was told 
that I shouldn’t see so many fashionable car- 
riages as if it had been week-day; but I’d see 
some of the fast horses and men. And I did. 
I never see such driving and such teems— 
waggons that seemed made of spider-webs for 
wheels, and horses that made a fellar’s blood 
tingle to look at. It took the starch out of me 
about my two thousand dollars capital consider- 
able, when Jones would say so coolly, ‘‘ There 
goes an eight thousand dollar turn-out! Look 
at that bay horse, Beanpole, his owner gave 
fifty-five hundred for him, and was glad to get 
him for that.’’ If pa could see the way they 
threw away money in this city he 'd think the 
day of judgment wasn’t very fur off. And if 
ma could see the women! silk dresses on every 
afternoon, and fixins to match; a-spending 
their time running round to the stores and 
overhaulin’ drygoods, she’d be dreadfully 
troubled in her mind. I wasn’t troubled with 
them kind of reflections at that time, how- 
somever ; I was as much took up with every- 
thing I saw as a young man of twenty-one 
would be likely to be ; in fact, I was jest about 
that minit altogether the biggest fool that could 
have been found, if the police had searched the 
city. 

When we got back in the vicinity of Fifth 
Avenue, Mr. Jones got out of the cars and left 
me to go home alone, as he was going to call 
upon Miss Goldplate to see what could be done 
for my case. I found my way to my boarding- 
house and walked my room till he come back ; 
I didn’t anymore think of Kitty then, as if it 
wasn’t sparking-time Sunday evening, and I 
hadn’t written her that letter the night before. 
Pretty soon Mister Jones came in and up to my 
room. 

** Allow me to congratulate you, Mr. Bean- 
pole, upon ar invitation to accompany me next 
Tuesday evening. Miss Goldplate says she ’ll 
be delighted to see you; she’s sure you must 
be very agusing and instructive, and as I 
assured her you belonged ‘to the cream of the 
best country milk, she isn’t afraid to let you 





in, for the first and only occasion, to the magic 
circle of the F. A’s.’’ 

I needn’t dwell on my feelings the next two 
days ; I eat so little my kind-hearted landlady 
wanted to know if I was homesick. ‘It’s 
quite another kind of sick,’’ answered Jones, 
while I blushed and dropped my fork, ‘it’s 
love-sick. He’s smitten with one of our belles 
on the Avenue. I’m going to take him to her 
house to-night, when, if the flame should prove 
mutual, our friend’s prospects will be more 
brilliant even than when the widow offered him 
her hand and fortune.” 

Everybody tittered, and I knocked over a 
glass of water, trying to look unconcerned. 
S’posing the ‘‘flame should prove mutual,’’ 
whose business was it? Girls had fell in 
love with wuss lookin’ and actin’ fellers than 
me; my morals were good, my eyes were blue, 
I’d a sweet voice for singin’, my family was 
respectable, I’d a handsome nose, and white 
teeth. 

Wall, I came down to tea all ready to start 
for the party, as it was six o’clock when we 
had supper, and I s’posed seven would be about 
the right thing. I noticed Jones hadn’t dressed 
yet. After supper he said he was going down 
town to the hair-dresser’s, and to attend to 
some matters, but he ’d be back by nine o’clock, 
when he’d come up to my room and see if I 
was all right. So there I sot tili I was tired 
and sleepy enough to go to bed, and getting as 
fidgety as corn in a hot hopper, with thinking 
for three hours about being introduced to that 
lovely being. Jones came in at last, looking 
very neat and quiet; he made me get up and 
turn round and round, while he put on a full 
head of gas to criticize me by. 

“Those boots will be in your way, I’m 
afraid,’’ said he. ‘* You must look out for the 
trains of the ladies; it puts the darlings out of 
temper to put your feet through their beautiful 
robes. White Marseilles vest! Shocking! I 
ought to have told you to get a lilac silk waist- 
coat, and gloves to match. Where’s your 
gloves? White silk! that’llneverdo. ‘Ye’ll 
stop at a shop I know on our way, and get a 
pair of laylock kids.” 

‘* Better get white, and then they’ll do for 
my wedding too.’’ 

** Now, how about your handkerchief? Let’s 
"tend to that, Beanpole.’’ I pulled it out of 
my coat-tail behind, and showed it to him; I 
thought for a short time that he was going to 
faint. But hedidn’t. After he came to a little 
he said: ‘‘Leave your bandanner to home, my 
friend. I'll lend you a handkerchief.” He 
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went into his own room, and brought mea linen 
lawn thing about as large as a lady’s. Then 
he began to sniff, and ask me what smelt so 
confounded strong. I told him I didn’t smell 
nothing bad; I’d been eating winter-green es- 
sence to sweeten my breath. 

We got ina ’bus, and rode most to the place, 
then we got out and walked tothe house. My 
heart beat sort of unstiddy when I saw the 
women getting out of their carriages, and such 
fine gentlemen helping ’em out, and so much 
gaslight; but as I’ve said, I’m not naturally 
backwards, so I picked up all my courage, and 
got my pleasantest smile on my face while 
Jones was ringing the bell. The door swung 
open as soon as he touched the bell-knob, and 
a very good-looking gentleman, all dressed up, 
with white gloves on, stood there bowing. I 
s’posed of course ’twas the head of the family, 
so I shook him by the hand very friendly, 
thinking ’twas curious he should be embar- 
rassed instid of me. ‘‘ First door to the left, 
up stairs,’’ was all he said, and we passed along 
up to a dressing-room, where a hull lot of 
fellers were admiring themselves in the glasses, 
putting on their gloves, teching up their whis- 
kers, etc.” 

** Was that her father?’’ I whispered to my 
friend, anxious to be making out the family I 
was so interested in. 

**Not exactly,” said he, his face red with 
laughing with his handkerchief in his mouth. 
“You'll get along first-rate, oaly don’t shake 
hands with the waiter next time. Are you 
ready to go down ?’’ 

‘* So far as I know,”’ said I, getting very warm 
and nervous. 

What happened during the next three minutes 
I can’t say. I never came to myself till Miss 
Goldplate’s smile fell on me like sunshine on a 
milk-pan set out to scald, and I found myself 
trying to bow like Jones. 

“I’m pretty well, I thank you. How are 
you?’’ I said, without the least idea of what 
she ’d been saying; and as for her father, who 
was standing beside of her, he pretended not to 
see my hand when I held it out, and was very stiff 
indeed. I made up my mind he ’d eat a pound 
of starch that afternoon. I stepped on six la- 
dies’ dresses and two fat gentlemen’s toes while 
Jones was getting me to a safe place. The 
rooms were chuck full, and the women took up 
so much’ space the only way a man had any 
chance at all was to wriggle and twist about as 
oily and slippery as an eel. I guess Jones was 
gettin’ tired of his joke of takin’ his elephant 
to see the lions, for he’d no sooner got mea 





standin’-up place in a corner than he made off 
and left me, and I saw him playing smash 
amongst some mighty pretty girls. I didn’t 
care. I was standing where I could see the 
crowd first-rate, and keep a constant view of 
the lovely being who had made me false to 
Kitty. Her hair was as soft and smooth as 
black satin, her skin looked as if the sun or 
wind had never teched it (Kitty always freckled 
a leetle in the spring of the year), her neck and 
arms were like a baby’s, and her little hands 
looked as if playing the piano was too hard 
work for ’em. She wore a pink silk frock, 
with another one over, made of some kind of 
thin stuff. She received all them stylish peo- 
ple so quiet and easy as if it didn’t fluster her 
the least bit in the world, bowing as graceful 
as a lily on a windy day, and speaking as soft 
as a bird inarose-bush. You wouldn’t wonder 
*Bijah Beanpole was mortally wounded in the 
heart, if you’d a-been acquainted with her. 
By and by, when the company had got done 
streaming in, she came across and spoke to me 
a hull lot of pleasant things, till I felt quite to 
home. Of course I got deader and deader in 
love every word she said. Pretty soon I heard 
music that made my toes tingle, and she asked 
me if I didn’t want to goin the dancin’-saloon. 
She took my arm—that little hand actually 
rested on my coat sleeve !—and we went into 
another big room that run across the foot of 
the hall, where the gayest part of the crowd 
was, and there she introduced me to a black- 
eyed, sassy little minx, as pretty and pert as 
she could be. Of course I wanted to ask her to 
dance, but I didn’t know a step of the danged 
figure they was dancing, nor a note of the music. 

‘Oh, dear me, Mr. Beanpole, don’t you 
dance ?’’ she said, when the first set was over 
and still I didn’t ask her. 

‘‘T reckon I do, miss, when I know what’s 
up. It’s my favorite amusement. But I don’t 
know your new city fandangoes.’’ 

‘¢What could you dance?” she asked, with 
a sparkling smile. ‘‘ Maybe we could get up a 
country dance’’—and the little flirt went off to 
the fiddlers, and asked ’em something, and 
come back laughing, and said next time we ’d 
have a chance. 

Sure enough! They played ‘‘ Moneymusk,”’ 
she and I took our places to the head, a few 
other couples, smiling and whispering, took 
theirs, and we begun. If there’s anything I 
can do and do well, besides singin’ in choir, it ’s 
to dance ‘‘ Moneymusk ;’’ and I meant to show 
them city chaps we country fellers could do 
something. I put in my tallest licks, ‘specially 
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in balancing to my pardner and down the mid- 
dle. We had the hull party to look at us be- 
fore we got through. My pardner did first-rate, 
though not quite so spirited as Kitty would 
have been; and I don’t believe Jones or any of 
his tribe ever made a gracefuller bow than I 
did when the music stopped and I led her to 
a seat. When Jones saw how much credit 
I’d done myself, he came round again, and 
took me down stairs to supper. 

** You astonished the F. A.’s,’’ said he, ina 
whisper. 

**T calkilated to,’’ said I, with considerable 
pride. 

Wall, the supper was some, the chayna and 
the silver most put my eyes out, and the eat- 
ables—wall, I thought the St. Nicholas couldn’t 
be bet, but this was better. I guess some of 
the dishes was fried hummin’-birds and stewed 
roses. There was plenty of solid fare too; and 
as I had got hungry doing up ‘‘ Moneymusk,”’ 
I tore my attention away from the waiters, and 
the table, and the handsome women long enough 
to dispose of a plateful of some kind of chicken 
fixin’, and a dozen pickled oysters, and a few 
biscuits, which I could do without being em- 
barrassed, for I was crowded into a tight place 
where nobody noticed me, where I had a good 
chance to help myself. Mister Jones kept clus 
by. Pretty soon he asked me if I wouldn’t 
have somethin’ to drink. I told him I’d take 
a cup of coffee, but I was a teetotaler, and 
never touched any kind of intoxicating beve- 
rage. ‘‘Pshaw!” says he, ‘‘don’t you drink 
cider?” Now, I did take cider sometimes to 
home ; pa thinks it’s healthy, and always al- 
lows its use; and as I was dreadful thirsty, I 
said I would thank him for a littie of that liquid 
to wash down them oysters and ham. He 
brought me himself a large tumbler full of cider. 
It was extra nice, and I drunk it all. ‘‘ Take 
another,’’ says he; “‘it won’t hurt you a par- 
ticle to drink a pitcherful of that mild cider. 
Don’t be bashful; there ’s plenty of it.”” Wall, 
I took another; I was warm, and dreadful dry. 
I guess I drank nigh onto a quart before we 
went out of the dinin’-room, I’d often done it 
to home, and didn’t think anything in par- 
tic’lar about it. I hadn’t much more’n got 
back in the parlor before the gaslights in the 
chanticleer begun to dance ruther funny, and 
the people all seemed to be gitting ruther dizzy 
and confused. I felt like settin’ down, being 
a little dizzy myself. Miss Goldplate was 
standin’ a little ways from the sofa where I was, 
and I got a-looking at her, and wondering 
what made her act so. All of a sudden she’d 





go way up to the ceiling; then she’d dodge 
this way, and then t’other, in the most curious 
manner. All at oncest she began to bow to me 
and then to fall over. I sprang up and caught 
her in my arms; but something in the floor 
tripped me, and we both came down together. 
She was on her feet in half a second; but I 
couldn’t git up for some time ; somebody had 
to help me. 

**T don’t wonder you fell, Miss Goldplate,’’ I 
said; ‘it’s the danged floor, I’m sure. It 
threw me, too. It’s pitchin’ about like a ship 
inastorm. What’s the matter with it?’’ 

‘‘The matter is with you; you’re a little out 
of your head. Here, Brown, help this gen- 
tleman up stairs.’’ Mr. Goldplate, trying to 
look as haughty as a king, but bobbing around 
like anything, took hold of my arm and helped 
me out of the room. 

I believe me and Jones had a stupid ride 
home; but I don’t remember the partic’lars. 
I waked up late the next mornin’, with the 
headache severely. I was very much troubled 
in my mind. Pretty soon my friend knocked 
and came in. 

‘* What ’s wrong ?’’ said I, setting up in bed, 
and rubbing my head. 

** Wall,” said he, ‘‘I s’pose the fact is that 
cider you drank was champagne, and not being 
used to it, it upsot you.”’ 

When it crawled through my hair all that I 
must have done to make myself ridiculous, and 
that I was ruined forever in the estimation of 
that beautiful bein’, I give a groan of despair. 
But the next minit I was mad as a hop-toad ; 
my sorrow turned to wrath; I jumped out of 
bed, and if Mr. Jones didn’t get a thrashin’ 
that prevented his ever playin’ any more tricks 
on greenhorns, I "ll lose my guess. I was about 
twice his size, and wa’n’t troubled jest then with 
tight clothes, and I give him what he deserved. 
He hollered for help so’s all the women folks 
gathered about the door. I licked him till he 
begged my pardon and said we was even, and 
then I quit. 

I wasn’t sorry to receive notice that very 
day to appear in court and testify against the 
chap with the diamond ring. His lawyer tried 
to pester me into making a fool of myself; but 
I got the laugh on him, and had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his client would probably 
receive his reward for a long series of such kind 
services as he'd been doing me and others free 
gratis for nothin’ ! 

If ever there was a homesick chap glad to 
pack his trunk and bid the little village of New 
York good-by, it was me. My goods was all 
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on their way, and I’d nothin’ to do but go 
home and receive ’em. I got back safe, just 
about teatime one evenin’, and pa and ma 
cried for joy. They ’d seen about my losing 
my money in the papers, but hadn’t seen about 
my getting it back, nor received my letter tell- 
ing them about it. Pa was tryin’ to borrow 
money to goto York to see what had happened 
tome. There was a load off their minds when 
they heard the truth, They said the whole 
neighborhood was excited about it, and had 
been to see them about it. 

As soon as it was dark I set out to surprise 
Kitty. Ma said she’d been very much cast 
down ; so to comfort her still more I took along 
the presents I’d bought her; and a good lot of 
them there was—a breastpin, a gold pencil, 
two dresses, enough ribbon to trim a bonnet, 
a pound of candy, and several trifles. I wore 
my York hat and suit of clothes, jest to show ’em 
to her. My heart came up in my mouth when 
I saw the well-known candle shinin’ out of the 
sittin’-room winder. I'd forgot all about Miss 
Goldplate ; my mind was sot on stealin’ unbe- 
known into Kitty’s presence. I’d dreamed it 
all over; how 1’d stop her scream of surprise 
by smotherin’ those poutin’ lips with kisses. 
I went softly up the walk, onto the steps, and 
opened the door, and went in. There sot Miss 
Kitty Caraway on the settee, and by her side 
sot Reuben Loomis, with his arm about her 
waist! When she saw ’twas me she jumped, 
and looked kind of seart. 

**You needn’t look so mad,’’ said Reub, 
coolly. ‘‘ Kitty ’s thought better of it, and con- 
cluded to take me.”’ 

**O ’Bijah,’’ stammered Kitty. ‘‘I heard 
you lost all your money, and I knew of course 
you couldn’t keep store or afford to get married. 
S50 I—I—”’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am,” said I, ‘‘exactly; it’s all 
right ;’’ and I turned round, with my bundle of 
presents under my arm, and marched back to 
mother’s. 

I took pains she should hear of what was in 
that bundle. I expect she cried her eyes out 
when she found I could ‘‘ afford to keep store,”’ 
but I never give her a chance to change her 
mind again. I’ve got my sign up, and my 
store a-going now; business promises fair, and 
when I git time to pay a little tention to the 
girls, I reckon I sha’n’t have no trouble in 
findin’ one that’s willing to take a pardnership 
with ’Bijah Beanpole. 
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ONLY ONCE AND NEVER ONCE. 
BY J. F. 


“On y once,” the tempter said, 
With smiling lip ; 
Tempted thus the young man took 
The fatal sip. 
And time passod on, hist, gently tread, 
Death guards this night the drunkard's bed. 


“Only once,” the tempter said, 
With winning voice ; 
Seizing the box the young man threw 
The rattling dice. 
And time passed on; what can earth have 
More sad than his—a gambler’s grave? 


“Never once,’’ the young man said, 
And rising up, 
Wavering not, he pushed aside 
The sparkling cup. 
And time passed on; no nobler fame 
Has earth than his—an honored name. 


* Never once,’’ the youth exclaimed, 
And turned away ; 
Others fifled his place and joined 
The exciting play. 
And time passed on; how lived that boy? 
A father’s pride, a mother’s joy. 


SONNETS. 
BY KRUNA, 


**A little child shall lead them.” 
I, 


Tue latest touch—the chisel’s farewell stroke, 
And then, half filled with doubt, half flushed with joy, 
Danneker stood. What is there to annoy? 
“The finished Christ!’’ ‘‘’Tis perfect,’ quickly broke 
From lips of connoisseurs, whose praises woke 
No answering response—weak to destroy 
Perplexing thoughts that hastened to employ 
The keen-eyed sculptor—not a word he spoke— 
Scanning in silence, o’er the doubt he smiled, 
Still questioning why Ais soul was not content, 
One day into his study came a child— 
The artist to his prattle kindly lent 
A willing ear, and his own care beguiled 
As before many a statue both were bent. 


II. 


“ What thinkest thou of this ?’’ Danneker said, 
As to the Christ the little boy’ he led ; 
“Oh, itis noble! Is it not a king? 
Tis very grand !'’ The words had touched a spring 
Within the sculptor’s breast—once more he caught 
His chisel, and for months his soul was bent 
To the strange task—nor hopelessly he wrought. 
Again he brought the boy—sweet gladness blent 
With childish reverence, as he bowed the knee— 
“ The Saviour kind! Oh yes, 'tie He, 'tie He!"’ 
Danneker’s soul was full—his work was done, 
Let us look up, guileless as that pure child, 
And by the answering look of love be won 
To bow like him before the Undefiled. 








COLOR—IN DRESS, FURNITURE, AND GARDENING. 


Very dark skins and very dark hair need 
contrasting colors. Look at Catlin’s pictures 
of the North American Indians, and you find 
the red women using many white and blue or- 
naments, whether of paint or shell, berry or 
feather; and, no doubt, the resuit is to produce 
a redder tinge of copper. And, having no 
alternative, she has submitted to a natural 
law. You cannot, by any accessories of color, 
tone down or neutralize the red skin ; and she, 
therefore, judiciously selects colors that add 
vivacity to it, by making it incline towards 
orange. 

Were I Miss Quashee’s modiste, or dressmaker 
in ordinary to some East Indian olive-skinned 
Begum, I should restrict her to four colors— 
yellow, orange, red, and white—whether for 
the entire dress or the ornaments only. The 
white should be of muslin or silk, with a dull 
surface; not of satin, which reflects too much 
white light. The dark diamond should be 
shrouded in a mist, as it were, of color. The 
yellow would be the best, if her complexion 
was a jet black, or had an olive tinge; the 
orange, if there was a bluish bloom about it ; 
and yellow, when the black seems inclining 
towards the violet. We do not often see these 
tones in this country, but I am informed—on 
the authority of a lady who lived many years 
at Sierra Leone, and on the Gold Coast—that 
there is as great a variety of complexion among 
the black women of Africa as among the white 
women of Great Britain. At first sight they all 
appeared to her as if colored with ‘‘ Day and Mar- 
tin’s best ;”” but as she saw more cf them, even 
in her own household, she began to distinguish 
between black and black, so that out of a dozen 
black girls there would rarely be two quite 
alike in complexion. 

The general rules of color that apply to dress 
(for such only can I pretend to give) apply also 
to the furnishing of 4 house. The paper, the 
curtains, the carpet, the sofa, and the table- 
cover, etc., should not “fight,” but either har- 
monize or contrast ; and I must confess I am 
puzzled as to which is the best rule to follow. 
Perhaps in boudoir and bedroom, and generally 
in small rooms, harmony should be the rule; 
in drawing and dining-room, and generally in 
large rooms, contrast. There must be no con- 
trast, of course, in a library or picture-gallery. 
Bright colors best become a northern aspect ; 
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paler colors all the rooms which receive much 
sunlight. A warm tone should pervade a win- 
ter room, where the hearth is always glowing. 

Our furniture-woods, usually of dark colors, 
as mahogany, rosewood, etc., are best set off 
by green, whether of wool, silk, or leather. If 
dark brown wood, like ebony or Irish oak, be 
employed, then brilliant colors, as scarlet, form 
the contrast. It may also be used sparingly 
with dark stuffs, with intense browns, and even 
with red, blue, green, violet, and green gray, 
but the effect is frequently dull, from the want 
of sufficient light. The pale or yellow woods 
that are coming more and more into fashion, 
particularly for pianos, are often contrasted 
with blue or violet stuffs; but alight stuff of a 
similar coloris preferable. Every eye is capable 
of judging the beautiful harmony between crim- 
son and mahogany, but the analogy is made 
still more striking ifa narrow beading of yellow, 
or even of yellow nails, marks the line where 
the wood and the stuffmeet. But let our choice 
be what it may, our care must be not to com 
trast mahogany with brilliant colors that take 
away its red, for then the wood will become as 
dull as oak or walnut. 

The same rules apply to picture-frames. Oil 
pictures require gilt frames, unless the picture 
has much yellow in it, when the contrast 
‘kills’? the painting. Ebony, or oak, or black 
walnut, must never be used if there is much 
brown inthe picture. Gilt frames are too bright 
for the ordinary run of water-colors, unless a 
strip of white, more or less wide, intervenes 
between the painting and the frame. Water- 
colors sometimes look well in close gilt frames, 
provided they be little more than a plain fillet, 
and the prevailing tone of the drawing be dark, 
with much brown. Lithographs and engravings 
require the same treatment as water-colors. 
The simple rule, then, is, that the frame should 
“bring up” the picture, and not ‘‘kill” it by 
its higher brilliancy. A wall, of paint or paper, 
in olive gray, or pearl gray, is the best possible, 
as its mass in some degree neutralizes the gilt 
frame, and so tends to set off the pictures. In 
very large pictures a gilt frame is almost a ne- 
cessity ; it is only in the case of the smaller 
cabinet pictures that the gold is too bright. 
The best way of showing a picture is one that 
is impracticable in ordinary rooms and galleries. 
It should be surrounded by neutral hangings, 
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be lighted by its own peculiar light—not by that 
in which the spectator stands—and be seen 
through an opening, as in a diorama. Then 
the work of the painter’s brush becomes almost 
as animated as Nature itself. 

Curtains, wall.papers, and carpets would re- 
quire a chapter by themselves, but their prevail- 
ing color depends primarily upon the purpose 
and aspect of the room. No one would think 
of furnishing alike a bedroom, drawing-room, 
dining-room, breakfast-room, library, and bou- 
doir. In the dining-room, which is seldom 
seen except by artificial light, dark, rich, warm 
colors for curtains and wall may be employed— 
not too warm, for high reds have the effect of 
making the room feel hot and oppressive. We 
want colors that shall reflect the light of day, 
and not absorb it; besides which, red (and we 
may add, violet) is damaging to the complexion. 
Putting aside their liability to soil, the best 
hangings (including, of course, both wall paper 
and window curtains) are of yellow, light green, 
and light blue. Yellow does not agree well 
with gilding, and, therefore, gilt frames must 
be tabooed ; but it goes well with the mahogany 
furniture, and is very lively. But the yellow 
must not verge upon orange, for it then becomes 
too intense, and is apt to fatiguetheeye. Light 
green, which is so much in vogue, suits both 
pale and rosy skins, and combines with our 
mahogany furniture and gilt frames. Light 
blue is certainly trying to fair complexions on 
a bright day, but it combines well with gilding 
and mahogany, as also with the light woods 
used in ornamental furniture. In this last re- 
spect it is superior to green. 

But simple colors are rarely used, and, there- 
fore, in our selection of hangings, we should 
prefer those which have designs of a light tone 
(any kind of gray) upon a white ground, or 
white upon gray—the pattern surface being 
equal in extent to that of the ground. Small 
patterns never do in a large room, either in 
hangings or carpets. We don’t want violent 
tones or contrasts in our hangings. Having 
them constantly before us, they fatigue the eye, 
and destroy its capability for color. If we must 
have brilliant and varied colors, the patterns 
should be large, partaking of the nature of 
pictures, and be visible distinctly in All their 
parts. We cannot hang pictures upon them— 
that would be as false heraldry as gold upon 
gold. 

Borders follow the general rules, and if the 
hangings are of simple colors, these should be 
of the complementary colors, if we seek con- 
trast. Thus, if the prevailing tone of the cur- 





tains and paper be yellow, then violet and blue 
are suitable, if not too intense. Chintzes re- 
quire an analogous border. 

As the furniture is more expensive than the 
hangings, these should be selected with re- 
ference to the former, and not vice versd; and 
hence we get a rule for our borders, which 
should generally be of the same hue as that of 
the sofa or chair covering. Suppose the furni- 
ture to be of some light wood, then the wall 
should be blue; but blue hangings need a bor- 
der whose prevailing tone is yellow; yellow, 
then, should be the color of the chair-covers, 
but not of so high a tone as to dull the wood. 
Should the tone be higher, we must lower it, if 
we want to set off the wood, by bordering the 
stuff with a beading of the same color as the 
wall. 

In bedrooms we should aim at what will re- 
pose the eye; therefore the ground color of the 
window and bed-curtains, when they are not 
white, and of the chairs, should be alike, their 
borders or fringes harmonizing with the color 
or the wall. Bedroom wall-paper should be of 
thesimplest pattern and always of some subdued 
or neutral tint. All strong contrasts, all vio- 
lent colors are enemies to repose. White, pale 
blue, yellow, or green—or light grays (pearl or 
French gray) or else chintzes—should prevail ; 
and the effect is best when, both for the sum- 
mer as weil as for the winter hangings, and 
chair-covers, etc., but one material is used. 

The choice of a carpet depends upon many 
things—the size of a room, its uses, etc. A 
large pattern, with plenty of color, for a large 
room ; the reverse for a small room; light co- 
lors, with small pattern, for a bedroom; dull 
color for a library. A pattern upon a single 
color is generally the safest. A mixture of 
green and black sets off most furniture. If this 
is too dull, relieve or vary it with red, scarlet, 
or orange, always remembering that large sur- 
faces of these colors take off from the bright- 
ness of the mahogany. I have seen a deep blue 
carpet, with yellow stars, produce a grand effect 
in rooms where there is much gilding upon the 
furniture and panelling ; but the same pattern, 
transferred to a room with plain mahogany fur- 
niture, made the wood appear dull and ugly. 

The arrangement of flower-beds in a garden 
is comparatively a simple matter, because we 
can always introduce masses or lines of green 
of different tones to neutralize any strong con 
trast, or ‘‘ bring up”’ any too close analogy. In 
the front of most of our suburban private houses 
there is usually a single round or square bed. 
One row or circle of blue, a second of yellow 
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(as the calceolaria), and a third of red dwarf 
geraniums, is the best and prettiest of arrange- 
ments, which may be varied by the use of 
dwarf variegated geraniums, etc., where the 
white leaf is an advantageous foil to the blue 
and the red. In the centre there should be some 
thick, leafy evergreen. Flowers which are pretty 
when seen alone are not always so when seen 
in juxtaposition. In boxes for windows or bal- 
conies, or in a conservatory where the masses 
of bloom are large, colors mutually comple- 
mentary form an harmonious contrast, as 
orange or yellow with blue, and yellow with 
violet. It is unnecessary to point out the beau- 
tiful harmony, agreeable both to sight and 
scent, of the purple stock and mignonette, so 
common in window boxes. 

White flowers accord better with any kind of 
red than with yellow and with violet; deep 
blae and deep red assort well, as do likewise 
orange and violet. Pink should never go near 
crimson or scarlet, red with orange, or violet 
with blue, because they are too near in scale. 
It is a common mistake that the green of the 
leaves harmonizes any discordance in the colors 
of the blossoms. Such is not, however, the 
case, unless the green is enough to insulate the 





rival colors completely. The arrangement of 
shrubs—in fact, the principles of landscape 
gardening—are too important to be discussed 
at the close of a paper like this. 

Much of the discord we observe in dress and 
household decorations is owing to an innate 
defect in the organs of sight, known as color- 
blindness. Persons who suffer under this de- 
fect are either insensible to the different shades 
of the same color, or, in extreme cases, will actu- 
ally match black with scarlet. This disease is 
analogous to the defective ear In music. Some 
people can never sing in tune, or tell when the 
voice and the instrument are in harmony or 
not. 

One hint, in conclusion, may be useful to 
ladies when they go shopping. After they 
have been looking at silks or other fabrics 
which run upon one color, the eye gets fatigued, 
and cannot appreciate the various shades set 
before it. The best way to restore the ‘‘tone”’ 
of the eye is to allow it to rest for some time 
on green or gray, when it will be so much re- 
freshed that the colors, which a few minutes 
before appeared dull, now brighten up, and are 
seen in their proper tint. 
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MY “REST.” 


BY MARY W. JANVRI¥N, 


‘*THank God, I can at least find Rest here, 
if not Forgetfulness !”’ 

Bridging the chasm of the past eighteen 
months with the span of Memory, I recall the 
soft May twilight when these words dropped— 
wearily, so wearily !—from my lips; and, sit- 
ting here, in the full sunshine of a perfected 


happiness, I will record the life that followed . 


their utterance. 

Mentally ill, and with but feeble physical 
energy, I had not found the soft gray gloom of 
the May twilight half so gloomy as my own 
thoughts as I was set down by the coach that 
had brought me over from the nearest railway 
station to Pineflelds. Sick of the toiling brain- 
life I had left behind me—eager to escape that 
life and all its associations—I had come, like a 
bruised and weary dove, from the bustling city 
to the green country for its blessed balm and 
quiet. 

The two tall, dark poplars, standing sentinel 
before the farm-house door—the great horse- 
chestnut tossing up its cone-like buff blossoms 
—the purple lilacs, with their narcotic odor— 





the delicate aroma of & cluster of white daffies 
blooming close by the door-step—and the hill 
in the rear of the farm buildings, crowned with 
dark firs and pines, that stood like cowled 
monks keeping solemn guard—all appealed to 
my esthetic nature, as I took ina brief glimpse 
in that moment of alighting ; and when kind, 
motherly Mrs. Marsh met me at the door, with 
a amile of welcome on her genial face, I seemed 
at once to feel at home, though I had never 
stood in Pinefields before. 

** Step right into the west room, while I call 
the hired man to help the driver with your 
trunks, Miss Foster!’’ was her first greeting 
after she had given me a cordial shake of her 
warm hand; and, giving me a little push to- 
ward an open door on the right of the low- 
walled, broad entry, my kind boarding-mistress 
disappeared for a moment. In that moment 
sinking weariedly on the soft, chintz-covered 
sofa, though the room was dim with the twi- 
light shadows, I took in its furnishing—old- 
fashioned, heavy, mahogany chairs and tables ; 
a bright striped carpet; one or two ample 
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cushioned rocking-chairs; and a great pitcher 
crowded with lilac blooms on the high, wide 
mantel, standing between a pair of bright and 
massive silver candlesticks, and steeping the 
atmosphere with a heavy odor which I hailed 
as an omen of soothing peace. 

Thank God, I can at least find Rest here, if 
not Forgetfulness !’’ I said, involuntarily. 

‘*Bless me, Miss Foster, I forgot Nephew 
Ellis was in here, and didn’t introduce you— 
but there, I guess I was mistaken, after all!” 
and Mrs. Marsh looked into the dim corners of 
the room she entered hastily—‘' He must have 
gone out !’’ and she seemed a little relieved to 
find herself not guilty of a breach of politeness 
—and, certainly, not half so much so as myself, 
to know that my ejaculation had not been 
overheard, ‘' But you must be tired enough 
with your long ride, and would like to go up 
to your room and get the dust off. Husband 
thought you wouldn’t be here, maybe, till the 
next train; but I thought you ’d come in this, 
and so we kept supper waiting.” 

Reappearing iu a moment from an apartment 
across the hall with a light, she led the way up 
the broad staircase with its sharp turns, into a 
large, pleasant chamber where my trunks had 
already been deposited, ‘I hope you will feel 
at home here, Miss Foster. I guess you'll find 
everything handy’’—and she added another 
fresh towel to the half dozen on the towel-rack. 
“Now, don’t hurry; but after you’ve got 


” 


brushed up a bit come right down and have a 
good cup of tea. You don’t look over strong, 
dear, and I’m afraid you'll find teaching too 
confining for you,’’ she added, sympathizingly. 

‘Oh, a cup of your nice tea and a night's 
rest will restore me, Mrs. Marsh,’ I said, quite 
promptly ; and then, as she left me, I began 
taking off my hat and shawl, and turned to 
brush my hair before the little mirror, noting 
first, however, with a woman's quick eye, the 
furnishing of my chamber. It was the room 
over that I had first entered which was allotted 
me; @ large, airy, square chamber, with a 
breadth quite grateful to one who had been 
used to the pent-up quarters of a vity boarding- 
house. In one corner stood a large, white-cur- 
tained bed ; at one window, under the shadows 
of the horse-chestnut tree, stood invitingly an 
ample arm-chair, dressed in white ; white linen 
covers were spread on the high bureau and a 
light-stand at the bedside, and on the snowy- 
draped table under the glass was a large, 
frilled, comfortable-looking toilet-cushion, qp- 
vered with dimity and curiously filled with pins 
disposed in the form of flowers and leaves. The 
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carpet was of home manufacture, but new and 
bright ; and everything looked so cool, spotless, 
and inviting, that it conjured still more dis- 
tinctly my preconceived idea that I had indeed 
found a haven of rest. 

As I finished brushing my hair at the little 
yellow-framed mirror, decorated with gilt balls, 
I heard a slight tap at my door, and then a 
sweet child-voice. said: ‘Lady, aunty says 
please come down to tea,”’ 

I turned quickly, to gaze on the dearest, 
manliest little fellow of some four or five years, 
standing just within my door, and eying me 
with frenk yet roguish glances through his 
golden curls, He was a handsome, well-deve! 
oped boy, with fearless blue eyes, full, round 
forehead, pouting scarlet lips, and an erect way 
of carrying his curly head that betokened in- 
dependence and a dash of will. His frock was 
of simple material, yet cut after the style of 
city children’s clothes. 

“Children in the house—that is pleasant !’’ 
I mentally said, for my heart always leaped up 
to the sound of a child’s voice, though I was a 
lonely orphan, and no young brother or sister 
had ever been given me to twine their tendrils 
of love about my being. ‘' Yes, my dear; | 
am ready !’’ I replied, following him from the 
chamber. The little fellow gallantly econvoyed 
me down the staircase, looking back when he 
had made about half the descent to add: ‘* Papa 
says if [ am real good I am to attend your 
school, Miss Foster. I can read some now, for 
I brought on my books from Boston, and Ka- 
trine hears me every day.” 

‘But my little scholar forgets that I am 
ignorant of his name yet, though he knows 
mine,’’ I said, smiling at his earnestness as he 
looked back from the broad stair to impart this 
information. 

‘Oh, excuse me,’”’? he answered, quickly, 
“My 
name is Claire Ellis Marston, and we live here 


with the gravity of a little gentleman. 


at Aunt Harriet’s in the summer time—Nurse 
Katrine and I; while papa comes to see us 
once in awhile, to stay Sundays. He’s here 
now; and we have splendid rides when he 
comes, better than any horse-car rides in Boston, 
for we live there with papa when it is winter.’’ 

By this time my little guide had reached fhe 
foot of the staircase, going before me with a 
measured jump from step to step, and Mrs. 
Marsh stood in the hall ready to conduct me to 
the middle room, where was spread the tea-table. 
A broad-shouldered, hale farmer, who was intro- 
duced to me as “ husband,’’ shook me warmly by 
the hand ; then I was presented to a tall, grave- 
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looking gentleman of perhaps thirty-eight, the 
boy’s papa, Mr. Marston, wha I soon discovered 
was the ‘‘ Nephew Ellis’? Mrs. Marsh had re- 
ferred to that evening in the west room; and 
shortly I found myself seated on the right of 
Mr. Marsh, the ‘‘Selectman’’ and ‘‘ Commit- 
teeman”’ of Pinefields. 

It was a pleasant meal in the quiet Pinefields 
farmhouse that May evening. Saturday night 
had come, bringing its blessed rest from work- 
a-day toil; and, as we rose from the table and 
adjourned to the west room, Mrs. Marsh led the 
way, leaving her housewifely cares to a stout- 
armed woman, who appeared to clear away the 
evening meal. Presently Nurse Katrine, a plea- 
sant-faced German woman, appeared to take 
away Master Claire to bed; and, with a warm 
kiss for his papa and Aunt Harriet, and a shy 
one for the stranger lady, he pattered up the 
broad staircase. 

After the child had gone, and conversation 
was renewed, I involuntarily found myself 
making my estimate of Mr. Marston from his 
personale, which was of a different type from 
what I had expected to find at Pinefields. In 
stature he was beyond the medium height, 
with well-knit, muscular form, and a breadth 
of shoulders which seemed fitted to open a 
wide path for their owner through the world. 
At first I had thought him grave; but I found 
that his face grew animated in conversation, 
and his dark blue eyes brightened with keen- 
ness and fire. But the chief charm about him 
was the open, frank, childlike expression that 
sat upon his face, and impressed you at once 
with the rare genuineness and kindliness of his 
character. It was not a handsome face, as the 
test of manly beauty goes, yet somehow it 
fascinated me. I gauged his character, sitting 
there, furtively scanning his features and listen- 
ing to his voice, which was deep and mellow, 
and mentally said: ‘‘Here is a man whose 
friendship would be worth having. Once your 
friend, he would stand firm as a rock, and no 
open buffetings or insidious currents of worldly 
influences would change him. Such a friend 
could he be as I, Emily Foster, never had, but 
in whose strong depths I could find repose.’’ 

“I wish you could stay with us a little 
longer, nephew,’’ said Mrs. Marsh, winding up 
their conversation. ‘‘ Your visits are always 
so short when you coms to see us.’’ 

‘Thanks, aunty; but what is wanting in 
quality is made up in quantity, you know, for I 
ceme often to Pinefields in the summer,’’ he 
replied, in his frank, hearty voice. 

‘* But if it were not for Claire, I don’t know 
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as we should have a glimpse of you oftener 
than once a year,’’ langhed Mr. Marsh. ‘‘ Your 
visits here would be about as often as mother’s 
and mine up to the city’’—glaneing toward his 
wife, to whom he gave the maternal title. 

“Oh no, that is not a just conclusion,” re- 
plied Mr. Marston. ‘‘’Tis true that my boy’s 
being here brings me down quite often; but 
I do prize the calm rest of the country after my 
wearying business days, and if I could have 
your sanctuary of a home within any sort of 
riding distance from town, I should be likely to 
inflict my presence upon you all the year round. 
I hope that, with myself, Miss Foster, fresh 
from the city, is a lover of this cool, green 
country,’’ he added appealing to me. 

‘*T love anything that brings me peace and 
rest.”?> The answer was involuntary, for it 
came from my heart. And I glanced up pre- 
sently to find his bright eyes regarding nie 
with a keen, searching, and, I fancied, a sympa- 
thizing gaze. 

‘*Peace and rest; we shall never find that, 
Miss Foster, neither you nor I, till we drink 

***Of the Lethe that flows 
Through the land where they do not forget ; 
That sheds over memory only repose, 

And takes from it only regret.’ 
‘‘This world holds no nepenthe which can drown 
suffering, Miss Foster.’”’ He said this with a 
sad, introverted look of his dark blue eyes, and 
I fancied an expression of bitterness curled 
about his lips, from which escaped a sigh. 

Later, alone in my chamber, I fell to wonder- 
ing upon this remark of Mr. Marston’s. ‘‘ He 
must have suffered, too!’’ I mentally decided. 

Sabbath passed, a quiet, pleasant, country 
Sabbath, where we worshipped God in a plain, 
square, wooden meeting-house, in a plain and 
primitive manner; and where the minister’s 
sermon appealed more to the heart than did 
his rhetorical flourishes to the cultivated taste. 

‘*T always attend church here at Pinefields,’’ 
said Mr. Marston, as we sat that evening in the 
quiet west room, ‘‘though I must confess to 
delinquency in the city. True I have a seat 
there in an aristocratic church, where a sala- 
ried D.D. spins his thread of clerical argu- 
ment so softly that the congregation may sleep 
comfortably in their cushioned pews, where 
the prayers rise no higher than the galleries, 
and where the organ is deep and rich in tone, 
and the singers are each a Malibran and a Brig- 
noli. But I pay my pew-rent quarterly, and 
am only ‘‘good,’’ as my boy here says, when 
I am in this little country-place, under Aunt 
Uarriet’s wing. She brought me up to be a 
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church-going boy, and you perceive, Miss Fos- 
ter, that I do not wholly forget her ‘old-time 
teachings. But, to change the subject, may I 
ask if you think you will like teaching in the 
country better than in the city, Miss Foster ?’’ 

‘*Teaching in the city would be new to me; 
I have never pursued it there, Mr. Marston,’ I 
replied. 

‘* Ah, beg pardon; I had supposed you fresh 
from our city schools, you looked so worn, Miss 
Foster ; and I was going to suggest that you 
would find more liberty and fresh air here, at 
Pinefields.”” This was said half inquiringly ; 
but I made no reply, for I had determined that 
my past life should be a sealed book whose 
leaves I would not open. 

**You will allow me to wish you a pleasant 
summer here. I can speak from experience, 
when I say that you are with the best of mothers 
under Aunt Harriet’s care, and she will take 
the place of your own.”’ 

“I never knew a mother’s love, Mr. Mar- 
ston!” I could not help the words that sprung 
to my lips; nor could I fail to appreciate the 
kind glance Mrs. Marsh bent upon me, as if 
seconding her nephew’s assertion. I think my 
voice must have trembled, for Mr. Marston said, 
guickly :— 

‘* Excuse me if, unwittingly, I pained you. 
But let us talk of your school,” he added, 
cheerfully, to divert my thoughts. ‘‘My boy 
here promises himself vast pleasure in his first 
essay at pupilage; while, I’m thinking, the 
trouble will be yours. Eh, Claire, you will bea 
good boy this summer, and let me have excel- 
lent reports of you from Aunt Harriet and Miss 
Foster ?’’ 

“‘ Of course, papa,’’ replied the child promptly 
and with an assured expression. ‘‘ Aunty says 
I’m always her good boy ; and the teacher said 
to-day, when I was walking home from church 
with her, that I might call her ‘Miss Emily,’ 
and I shall, for I love her dearly a’reddy, as 
much as Freddy Stanwood does his mother, 
and he says she’s the best one in the world. 
Papa, what ’s the reason J don’t have a mother 
to love, like all the other boys ?’’ he asked, sud- 
denly, sliding up on his father’s knee. 

I was looking directly at Mr. Marston, whose 
face was in the full lamp glow, at Claire’s ab- 
rupt question. The man grew crimson, then 
pale as death ; a spasm seemed to convulse his 
lips; he put the child from him, rose, and went 
hastily from the room and out into the open 
air. 

‘What made papa go off so sudden, Aunt 
Harriet ?”’ asked the boy ; but just then Nurse 








Katrina made her appearance, betokening his 
bed-hour, and he was hurried away with the 
question unanswered. 

Nothing further was said for a long time; 
till, later, Mr. Marsh having gone out, his good 
wife, who had been sitting in a deep reverie, 
looked up, and said with a sigh :— 

‘* Children’s fingers may open tender wounds 
sometimes, Miss Foster.” 

‘*Claire’s mother must have been very dear 
to his father. It is hard to submit to the inex- 
orable decrees of Death,” I said in reply. 

Mrs. Marsh looked at me in a sad sort of way. 
‘* Death is often the kindest friend, for he keeps 
our loved ones safely gathered. A living sorrow 
is worse than a dead one;’’ and she said this 
with a painful sigh. 

I bent forward and gazed into her eyes with 
a surprised look. 

‘*My dear, I don’t know what made me say 
this to you; but you saw how terribly the least 
word affects Ellis, and there is no need to won- 
der at it. He has seen such trouble; but we 
never speak of it, and the world thinks his wife 
is dead. Ah, my child, when we are under the 
rod we cry sorely at the chastening; but the 
Lord has a good purpose of His own when he 
afflicts us, and I suppose it ’ll all be made clear 
to us some day, by and by.” 

She said nothing more, but rose and left the 
room; and for some minutes I sat alone in 
thought. Presently | heard Mr. Marston’s step 
in the entry ; and when he came in, he was 
calm, but pale. Looking around, and finding 
that we were alone, he came near me, and said 
in a low clear voice: ‘‘ Miss Foster, I read some- 
thing in your face, thin and pale as it is, that 
tells me that, though a woman, you may learn 
aman how to suffer and be strong. But I would 
only say this to you to-night: I am leaving my 
boy—who is dear to me as the apple of my eye 
—here, where he will daily come in contact 
with you. May I ask you to, now and then, 
give him a little friendly care—no, not care, as 
the word goes, for Nurse Katrina will attend to 
his physical needs, and Aunt Harriet will in- 
dulge him till she would make us believe he 
hasn’t a fault in him—it is not ‘ care’ like this 
I mean, but such an outpouring of kindness 
as your own woman’s heart would prompt. 
Am I asking too much, Miss Fester ?”’ 

‘Claire has my love already, Mr. Marston,” 
was my reply. 

‘“‘Thanks. And you will excuse a father’s 
partiality, Miss Foster ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, ’’ I smiled, rising. 
night, Mr. Marston.’ 


** Now, good- 
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** Good-night, my little friend !’’ 

‘* My little friend!”” The words rung in my 
ears long after I laid my head on my pillow that 
night, and I remembered that his hand had 
touched mine as he made the compact. 

Nor were all my thoughts, that night, of my 
own past troubles. ‘There may be griefs 
greater than mine,’’ Isaid. ‘‘‘ A living sorrow 
is worse than a dead one.’ His lives; but 
wine is dead—aye, dead and buried in a deep 
grave in my own heart. Shall I find here— 
what I prayed for last night—Rest and Forget- 
fulness ??’ 

I did not know, then, that we have taken the 
first step towards forgetting our own woes when 
we become interested in another’s. 


The golden autumn came, and the closing 
days of my school at Pinefields drew near. I 
had not passed an unhappy summer. Nature, 
‘‘who never did betray the heart that loved 
her,’? and whose soothing touch is like a 
mother’s, had held me tenderly to her gentle 
bosom. She had blessed me with her June 
skies and blossoms, her dreamy south winds, 
her summer stars, her gliding waters, her forest 
melodies; and, laying her caressing fingers upon 
my weary pulses, had whispered lovingly: 
‘*My child, here find rest!’”? Then came the 
delicious September days, and kingly October 
in his robes of scarlet and gold, when I drank 
the rich wine of the yearin such royal draughts 
as had never been put to my lips in the toiling, 
stifling city whose memory now began to float 
backward—farther and farther away—like a 
dim dream. 

One Saturday evening we all sat together in 
the pleasant west room of the farmhouse. Ellis 
Marston, who had paid us several visits during 
the past summer, was of the group. 

‘* And now, I s’pose, papa, you "ll be taking 
me back to Boston to live ?’”’ said little Claire, 
climbing upon his father’s knee, after he had 
exhausted the wonders of a new picture-book 
he had brought him. 

‘*Has my boy fallen in love with Pinefields 
so deeply that I shall leave him here all win- 
ter ?’’ asked Mr. Marston, smilingly. 

‘Oh, I guess I should like to live here all 
winter!’’ shouted the little fellow, delightedly. 
‘* Freddy Stamwood says there ’ll be snow drifts 
over his head, by and by—and he’s taller’n I 
am; and the boys are going to have lots of 
fun, building snow forts and coasting down 
hill! And you know you could send me a pair 
of real high rubber boots, and a pair of skates, 
too, for the mill pond is going to freeze real 





thick and glary, and I’m big enough to learn 
to skate, I guess!’’ and he slid down to the 
floor, and straightened up with a comical as- 
sumption of size. 

‘* And so you don’t want to go back to Bos- 
ton, my boy ??’ asked Mr. Marston. ‘‘I thought 
you liked good Mrs. Winston’s boarding-house, 
and the folks there. You used to say so.”’ 

‘*Oh, Boston is good enough, I s’pose,”’ said 
the little fellow, ‘‘ but Freddy Stamwood says 
you can’t have such fun there as you can here. 
They won’t let you slide down hill, or on the 
Common, as much as you want to. Can't I 
stay here, Aunt Harriet?’’ turning to enlist 
that good woman in his favor. 

‘*T am on the boy’s side, nephew,’’ said Mrs. 
Marsh. ‘‘ Why not leave him with us for the 
winter ?”’ 

‘* A capital inducement for me to eat Thanks- 
giving turkey and Christmas plum pudding at 
Pinefields, dear Aunt Harriet,’’ said Mr. Mar- 
ston, with asmile. ‘I think I may be induced 
to yield, knowing that Claire is in so much 
better hands than when in my city boarding- 
home. But you will miss your kind teacher, 
Claire—for I believe Miss Foster’s school is 
nearly finished ?’’ he added, turning to me. 

‘* But we sha’n’t let Miss Emily leave us, 
provided we can get her to stay and keep our 
winter term,’’ said Mr. Marsh. ‘‘ All the dis- 
trict agree that there never was such a school 
kept in the old Pinefields school-house before ; 
and we can’t spare her yet awhile.”’ 

I could not help a genuine laugh at the 
‘‘Committeeman’s’’ unqualified praise; but 
the proposal to remain for the winter had been 
made before, ana I had accepted it, for I had 
learned to prize my peaceful haven. 

‘* And so I am not going to see your face in 
the good old City of Notions this winter, Miss 
Foster? I had fancied that you would be turn- 
ing your steps thitherward, now that yonr 
labors here were ended ; and I should be per- 
mitted to meet you some time in a friendly way. 
I shall begin to fancy you, remaining so con- 
tentellly here at Pinefields, as a prototype of 
the schoolmistress of whom Longfellow has 
written, who 

“«*Dwells beside Kanawha’s tide, 
In valleys green and cool, 
And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school,’”’ 
and Mr. Marston closely watched my counte- 
nance as he said this. 

‘‘T might have had other ambitions once ; 
but, believe ne, my desires are quite limited 
now to the sphere of Pinefields’ schoolmis- 
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tress !’’ I answered, lightly and evasively. For 
I had never, in the friendly intimacy which 
had grown up between us during his visits, 
spoken of a past which had been so painful to 
me that I would fain have had it forgotten. 

** Papa, say! am I to stay all winter at Pine- 
fields ?”’ broke in Claire, pulling at his father’s 
sleeve. 

**Yes, my son.’’ And I fancied that the 
assent was more readily given than it would 
have been a few minutes earlier. 

‘‘And you’re going to bring me a pair of 
rubber boots—real high ones, you know—and 
some skates—and a fur collar ’—say, papa!” 

** Yes, of course ; you ’re to be duly equipped 
for the winter campaign, you young Siberian !”” 
laughed Ellis Marston. 

‘*Oh, good! goody! Ill tell Katrina! And 
won’t Freddy Stamwood be glad??? And away 
darted the little fellow, eager to communicate 
the news to honest Katrina, whose round Ger- 
man face we knew glowed with pleasure from 
the unequivocal ‘‘ Dat is goot !’’ which came to 
us from the room across the entry. 

“Well, then, aunty, ‘count me in’ when 
you mix turkey stuffing and chicken fixings; 
and bake me the biggest kind of a pie, into 
which, like Johnny Horner, I can 

***Pat in my thumb 
And pull out a plum,’ 
when I drop down to Thanksgiving,’’ said Ellis 
Marston, as the arrangement was settled. 


Calmly and swiftly glided away my first New 
England winter inthe country. Nothing came 
to disturb the quiet of my life, which was 
bringing me days filled with usefulness, hence 
happiness. I doubt not but little Claire Mar- 
ston’s predictions of a pleasant winter were 
verified for me as much as for him. 

Pinefields was beautiful in its white mantle 
as it had been in its vernal one. ‘‘The miracle 
of the snowfall’? was often wrought over its 
low meadows, broad fields, and darkly-wooded 
sentinel hills where the giant firs and pines 
only drew their sombre hoods closer over their 
heads and braved the wintry blasts together; 
and the jubilant shout of the coasters, the ring 
of the skater’s heel, and the chime of merry 
sleigh bells all brought inspiration to my spirit. 

My school was pleasanter than it had been 
during the summer, for older scholars had come 
in; and many a warm friendship was com- 
menced between the teacher and some rosy- 
lipped girl or bright-eyed, high-browed boy, 
who imparted to his new friend his earnest de- 
sire to ‘‘go to college yet,’’? to which these 
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winters of country schooling were but a pre- 
paratory stimulus. Genius cons her earliest 
lessons often while following the plough or over 
the desk of some rural schoolhouse ; and I was 
fond of weaving dreams of the future, in which 
some eager pupil should electrify the audience 
or startle the forum. And on the lower forms 
of Pinefields school-house sat my class of little 
ones—my ‘‘infantry,’’ as I dubbed them ; ard, 
punctual as the most punctual, came in Master 
Claire Marston, to take his seat in the neigh- 
borhood of Freddy Stamwood, in all the con- 
scious dignity of a fur collar and knee-high 
rubber boots. 

Nor was life monotonous at the old farm- 
house. Thanksgiving was the first mile-stone 
at which we paused to participate in the social 
cheer of the winter’s journey—a festival which 
Claire’s father shared with us; there were 
pleasant tea-drinkings at my pupils’ homes; a 
course of Lyceum lectures were attended ; the 
evening papers, bringing the news of glorious 
Union triumphs, shared a portion of my time ; 
and many a book and periodical found their 
way, in the packages that came to his boy, 
from Ellis Marston for the schoolmistress. And 
so February waned, and March opened with 
deep blocking drifts that seemed to hurl us 
back into winter again ; and the spring month 
found me freed from the labors of the teacher, 
Pinefields’ winter school term being ended. 

‘Guess I might as well speak for ye another 
year, and all the rest o’ your time, till ye go 
to keepin’ school where you ’ll only have one 
scholar, Miss Emily,’’ said Mr. Marsh, slyly, as 
I resigned the schoolhouse key to him the 
night after I closed my labors. 

‘‘ Very well,” said I, returning his smile ; 
‘¢T’m enough of a Yankee to make my share 
of the bargain. I like Pinefields as well as it 
likes me; and there isn’t the slightest danger 
of any such objection to the arrangement as 
that you hinted at. Schoolmistresses are not 
a class who usually limit their professional 
capacities to units.”” And, with this answer, I 
went up tomy own chamber. Yet there was a 
tithe of bitterness and irony in the words— 

‘* And all her hope, and all her pride, 
Are in the village school” — 
which I caught myself quoting as I had once 
heard it quoted apropos to my situation. 

Was I impatient or ungrateful, or what new 
mood had come upon me? I had persuaded 
myself that I was happy here at Pinefields ; 
that I had found the boon I craved—rest ; and 
yet my lip was curled in bitterness as I ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ And this is to be my lot—to drudge 
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away life a village school-teacher ; to feed chil- 
dren's brains, but to starve my own heart; to 
be defrauded of that which should have been 
mine, and which can only fill a true woman’s 
heart—warm, tender love!’’ But, with this 
last word, the bitterness dissolved in tears; I 
was wildly, passionately weeping. 

Friday came round, and I said to my kind 
friends at breakfast: ‘‘I need a change, and 
shall leave you for a week or two. The rail- 
roads are quite free from the snow blockade, I 
presume, by this time, and the trains will get 
through to Boston at their usual speed.’’ 

‘*Going up to Boston, Miss Emily?’ said 
Mrs. Marsh, quickly. ‘‘ Well, I told husband 
you needed a change after such close confine- 
ment in the school-room. But you won’t be 
going till next week, will you? Nephew Ellis 
will be down to-morrow night, I’ve been cal- 
culating, and he’d be pleased to have your 
company back, and look after your trunk.”’ 

‘*T think I had better go to-day. Perhaps 
Mr. Marston may not come to Pinefields to-mor- 
row,’’ I answered, for a spirit of contradiction 
and unrest had seized me. 

‘* Well, I will harness up and take you over 
to the depot, if you say so, Miss Emily. You’ll 
take the noon train, I s’pose, and so will get 
there before dark, as it’s only a three hour 
nide,’’ said Mr. Marsh. 

I thanked him, hastened from the table to 
complete my preparations, and the midday sun, 
shining dazzlingly en the snowy fields past 
which I was whirled, found me on my way to 
the city I had left nine months before. I 
needed a change, Mrs. Marsh had said truly; 
but I must have outgrown or overcome the 
painful anguish of that feeling which had sent 
me forth from that city where I had so suffered 
that I never wished to enter it again, for I was 
now seeking it once more ! 

I was driven through the narrow, tortuous, 
*‘cow-path’”’ streets, where the deep, loose 
snow trode softly as sifted meal, to a quiet 
boarding-house in A St. It was familiar to 
me, for I had been its inmate for five years ; 
and when Ann, theservant, opened the door for 
me, it was with a real smile of pleasure on her 
broad face. Mrs. Gordon, the boarding-mis- 
tress, met me cordially, and allotted me a plea- 
sant, sunny room, facing the street, remarking 
that she was glad to see me back again, and 
hoped I was going to stay with her. ‘‘Only a 
week or so,’? was my answer. ‘‘I have so 
fallen in love with my new life of teaching that 
I return to it again after a little vacation.’”’ 

“‘T suppose it pays better than-writing those 








long stories that used to make you so pale and 
thin,” she said, practically. ‘* You’ve got 
some color in your cheeks, and I shall agree 
with Ann, who said, when she came to tell of 
your arrival: ‘Ah, and ye can’t be afther 
guessing who’s come back, looking so fresh 
and purty; it’s Miss Foster.’ The country 
does agree with you. Well, make yourself at 
home while you are with us; and | ’ll have 
Ann bring you up a cup of tea, for it ’s full two 
hours to supper-time.”’ 

Four days passed by, which I had improved 
in doing my spring shopping and in spending 
hours in the picture stores; and on Wednes: 
day I was quietly seated in the parlor of Mrs. 
Gordon’s boarding-house, when the bell rang 
in the hall and I heard a voice inquiring of Ann 
for ‘* Miss Foster.’’? I knew it in an instant, 
and sprang to meet Ellis Marston. 

‘* So the country had exhausted its pleasures, 
and you were inclined to dissipate a little? 
Aunt Harriet reported your escapade, scorning 
a compagnon du voyage, for 1 came back from 
Pinefields in last evening’s late train, Miss 
Emily,” he said, meeting me with a pleasant 
smile and a cordial hand-grasp. ‘‘A perverse 
girl, to send me away seventy-five miles by rail 
this cold weather to get your address, when 
you were scarce three streets from me.’’ 

** You went to Pinefields last Saturday, then, 
Mr. Marston ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Yes, and found the old farmhouse unlike 
itself without you, and Claire exclaiming that 
there was no more ‘fun’ to be extracted from 
skates, and rubber boots had ceased to be ap- 
preciated, and his snow fort had undergone 
such a furious bombarding from Freddy Stam- 
wood and his army of ‘ Yankees’ that Claire 
aud three other small boys had been forced to 
sign a treaty of capitulation. Poor Claire! he 
seemed really disheartened, and I was obliged 
to bring him, with Katrina, under a flag of 
truce, up here with me, lest he should ‘se- 
cede’ from proper parental politics.” 

‘Claire accompanied you ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, and is very impatient to see ‘ Miss 
Emily,’ from whom he has been separated an 
age to him. But, concluding that his father 
was the greater stranger, and therefore privi- 
leged for the first call, I came round early, to 
offer myself as escort whenever my little friend 
would like a companion in her wanderings. 
Let me see! We have lectures and the drama, 
the opera will be here soon, which you must 
stay and hear, and Church’s ‘ North’ is at the 
Atheneum. You must see that. I think I’ve 
heard you say you visited the ‘ Heart of the 
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Andes’ when it was here? The two paintings, 
80 antipodean in subject, will bear contrasting, 
I assure you, Miss Emily. When shall we go? 
Are you engaged to-morrow morning ?”’ 

‘“*Thank you. I shall be at leisure, and 
happy to avail myself of your kindness,” I 
auswered. 

‘* And how long shall you bein town? All 
your vacation, I hope, for Uncle Marsh tells me 
you are to take up the teacher’s baton again,’’ 
he asked. 

‘* Which, interpreted, means the ferule, a 
weapon that school-mistresses are usually sup- 
posed to wield extensively !’’ I retorted. ‘* But 
I assure you mine is a milder sway, Mr. Mar- 
ston. It is uncertain how long I remain. I 
only came for a little change. But there is 
nothing to call me home till my school com- 
mences again. HEome,’’ I repeated—‘‘you see 
I am making large claims on Pinefields.’’ 

‘* Home—keep it till you have one where 
you are cherished more tenderly,’’ said Mr. 
Marston, hastily, and with a brother’s kindness 
in his tones. Then suddenly his face grew 
grave, and, rising, he looked at his watch, say- 
ing: ‘‘I have an engagement this morning, 
but will call round early to-morrow for you.” 
And he left me in a changed and sadder mood, 
I fancied, than when he had entered. 

But next morning he appeared with happy, 
smiling countenance and his old air of brotherly 
frankness. Little Claire accompanied him, and 
greeted me delightedly. ‘* There wasn’t any 
fun at all at Pinefields after school left off and 
the boys took my fort,’’ he said, ‘‘and so papa 
brought me to Boston with him; and now 
we ’re going to see some great icebergs, where 
the Esquimaux, and the walruses, and the seals 
live, and the water was so cold that Doctor 
Kane’s ships got all frozen in, and had to stay 
all winter, and he used to ride on the ice ina 
sled with little dogs for horses. I think that 
would be better fun than skating, don’t you, 
Miss Emily ?”’ 


‘Well, how does it suit you, my little 
friend ?’’ asked Eliis Marston, as I lowered the 
opera glass through which I had been studying 
the magnificent creation of the painter’s Ge- 
nius in the Exhibition Room. 

‘*It is a miracle of art! it is wonderful! I 
had thought it would be a cold picture; but 
here is a warmth of coloring of which one could 
not have the faintest conception. Those bril- 
liant lights of blue, and gold, and purple; andthe 
violet shadows in the sea beneath; and the mist 
curling up about the head of that giant central 





berg—why, that has an almost summer warmth 
init! And I had thought to go away chilled 
by the visual contact with glittering glaciers 
sailing away in lonely grandeur upon desolate 
Aretic seas. This will be hung away in my 
mental gallery a vision of beauty to be held as 
an eternal inheritance.’’ 

‘*T knew it would surprise you, and fully 
appreciate yourenthusiasm. My own first im- 
pressions were similar. But step this way a 
little, Miss Emily; I want you to notice the 
effect of the light striking through that arch 
under the natural bridge formed in the nearest 
berg.” 

‘*Oh, papa, wouldn’t that be a cunning place 
for the seals to hide away in—that hole under 
the bridge ?”’ exclaimed little Claire in delight, 
whose keen, child-eyes had been studying the 
painting. 

**An excellent place, my son. Here, this is 
a good light, Miss Emily,’’ said his father. 

I stepped to the position selected, and, in 
taking it, was brought into juxtaposition with 
a gentleman who had just entered the hall, and 
whose eyes were bent upon my face instead of 
the painting. His gaze riveted my own. I 
knew I grew pale as death, for I was looking 
into eyes I had not seen foratwelvemonth, but 
into which, when I met them last, I had flung 
an eternity of scorn. But it came upon me 
now so sudden, so unguardedly, that I could 
not help the deathly feeling that came at my 
heart for an instant, though in tie next I had 
battled it down by a giant effort and trodden it 
into dust. 

In that brief moment his eyes had wandered 
from my own to Mr. Marston, whom he scanned 
with a surprised air; then his gaze returned to 
my own, and conflicting emotions of surprise, 
deference, and a warmer feeling, played over 
his handsome face. He advanced a step, of- 
fered his hand with suave cordiality, and a 
bland smile. 

But my turn had now come. A mighty will, 
and the outraged pride of a woman’s nature, 
gave me strength to hold every muscle of my 
countenance in abeyance; I only returned his 
greeting with a look of cool surprise and the 
most distant bow; raised my lorgnette and 
turned my gaze upon the picture; though I 
saw nothing, save a confused blending of bril- 
liant colors and glittering ice. 

‘* Shall we leave soon ?”’ I heard Mr. Marston 
ask, touching my arm. 

‘* Now, if you please,’’ I answered. 

I turned away. I could not tell if I had 
stood there seconds or many minutes, seem- 
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ingly intent upon the painting, since the con- 
tact of those eyes ; but when we passed out the 
door, in adjusting my cloak I became dimly 
conscious that Ae had followed us from the gal- 
lery, and was at some little distance behind us 
as we passed down Beacon Street. 

**Will you take a turn on the Common to 
get the air ?’’ asked Mr. Marston, kindly. 

‘*No; if you please, I will return directly 
home.’’ I wanted to be alone, with time to 
think. 

For some time we walked on in silence—only 
broken by little Claire’s prattle; then Mr. 
Marston said, abruptly, with bitter accent, 
‘*Why did I never know that you, too, had met 
Raleigh?” 

** One does not care to talk of the traitor they 
once called ‘friend’ !’’ I replied, adding—‘‘ But 
you know him also?” 

** Aye, for a double traitor! The hand of the 
law has no clutch for the man ‘who smiles, 
and smiles, and is a villain,’ else, Emily, he 
would not now breathe to walk these streets. 
But I cannot talk of this’’—and I saw how vio- 
lently he was agitated. ‘‘ Yet that you, too, 
should have come in contact with him !’”—and 
lie turned and looked at me with a long, earn- 
est gaze. 

**You are my friend, and have a friend’s 
right. Some time you shall know all,” I said, 
as we paused at the door of my boarding- 
house. And in another minute, having bidden 
him and little Claire good-morning, I was alone 
in my own room. 

The next day I spent the forenoon out; and 
when I returned to dinner, Aun handed me a 
little sealed note. 

** A jintleman called,’’ she said, ‘‘and then 
this letther was sent for yez.’’ 

I tore it open. 


‘Dear Emtry,’’ so it ran—‘ for you are dear 
to me spite of the past—your conduct yesterday 
was most cruel. I can explain all; you were 
too proud and hasty. I have called this morn- 
ing, but you were out; and I send this note. 
See me this evening, at eight, and render me 
again Ever yours, Horace.”’ 

I was upon the point of flinging this note 
into the grate, when Ann again knocked at my 
door. ‘‘Suare, Miss Foster, but the jintleman 
that was here with the purty boy is askin’ for 
yez in the parlor!’’ I followed her down, and 
met Mr. Marston standing in the parlor, look- 
ing grave and pale. 

‘* My little friend, surprises are common with 
me to-day. A letter just received by the for- 





eign mail takes me to Europe by the next 
steamer that sails from New York to-morrow. 
I must leave Boston to-night by the Fall River 
line. Can I bring my boy here, and trouble 
you with him for a day or two till Katrina can 
take him back to Pinefields, or send them on 
to-night ?”’ 

I put Raleigh’s note into his hand. 

**He would call ‘this evening.’ And you 
will see him, Emily, my sister?’’ He asked 
this, looking at me with earnest, kindly eyes. 

**T will not see him, my friend and brother. 
Can we reach Pinefields to-night?’ I asked, 
receiving back the note to cast it into the glow- 
ing parlor grate. 

‘¢The train leaves at five. It is now two,’’ 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ You will be safe at 
home at half-past eight. But your visit ; you 
have not a quarter finished that.” 

**Can you send Claire and Katrina round in 
time? We will go in the five o’clock train.” 

He gazed at me a moment, took my hand in 
a strong clasp, and said: ‘‘ Emily, I am glad of 
this decision. I will see you on board the 
train before leaving myself, for I shall have a 
half-hour to spare.’’ And he hastened away. 

And three hours later, with his parting words 
‘* Good-by, and God grant that we shall meet 
again !’’ I saw him press a kiss upon his boy’s 
lips; and then Claire, Nurse Katrina, and my- 
self, were whirled away in the chilly March 
afternoon from the bustling, toiling city. 

Nine o’clock saw us safe at the Pinefields’ 
farm-house, seated before a rousing fire and a 
smoking cup of tea—Claire recounting the story 
how ‘‘ Papa got a letter that took him off in 
ever so big a hurry, only he put us all on the 
cars first; but he thought it was grand fun 
riding in the cars at night, with the little lamps 
all lighted, and everybody looking so queer 
and sieepy—and he was glad he’d got back to 
Aunt Harriet’s, and he guessed Freddy Stam- 
wood would be real pleased tosee him.”” And 
then the little fellow was carried off to bed to 
sleep soundly. : 

‘*Nephew Ellis gone off to Europe so sud- 
den! Of course he didn’t say who sent the 
letter that called him—but I can’t help think- 
ing ’twas from her,” said Mrs. Marsh, as we sat 
together by the fire. ‘‘ And I’m sure ’twas 
proper kind in you to give up your visit, a 
purpose to be company for the child and girl 
home, Emily.” 

‘“Oh, 1’d grown about tired of staying away 
from Pinefields,” was my light reply, which 
seemed to please and to satisfy the good wo- 
man. . 
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‘Gone, to meet her! Gone to open anew 
his old sorrow, whatever it is,’’ I mentally 
murmured when alone. ‘‘ And, while he is 
hastening to a foreign land, I am left to fight 
over the old battles of life and struggle anew 
for peace. But God grant that we may ‘meet 
again’ !”’ 


Three months went by, and one sunset in the 
heart of June a letter was brought to Mrs. Har- 
riet Marsh. It was postmarked at New York. 
‘*Nephew’s writing !”’ she exclaimed, ere she 
broke the seal. She ran it over, then read it 
aloud to her husband and myself, who were 
sitting in the pleasant west room, watching the 
golden sunset through the rifts of the apple- 
orchards stretching away beyond the field that 
opened from the windows. 


Dear Aont Harriet: J dropaline in advance 
of my arrival at Pinefields, for I returned to 
New York by the last steamer, and shall be 
with you in aday or two. Jacqueline sleeps 
in Pare la Chaise: it was a comfort to her that 
I did not refuse to see her at the last, and as- 
sure her that she was forgiven. She died very 
penitent and humble. You may speak of this 
among you now. Affectionately, 

Exuis Marston. 
Sr. Nicaoras Horen. 
New York, June 15th, 1862. 


Later, sitting alone with Mrs. Marsh, she told 
me the story in a few words. ‘‘ Seven years 
ago, Nephew Ellis brought home from France a 
handsome young wife—beautiful as a picture, 
but with such vain, flighty ways, that I knew 
he never would live happy with her. It was 
asad mistake—his marrying her, and in foreign 
parts, too—when he ’d been brought up here in 
our ways, 4s our own child, for his parents died 
when he was no older than his Claire, and left 
husband his guardian; a sad mistake! but I 
suppose her bewitching French ways snared 
him, and he’d been bred a scholar and could 
talk her tongue as fast as herself. Well, he 
took her to New York, and settled there; and 
set up in the Law, and husband always said 
he was born fora first-rate lawyer. Jackeline— 
I never could speak her foreign name—began to 
lead off in company, and spent her nights in 
balls and parties ; and this made Ellis miserable, 
for he’s naturally of a domestic turn. When 
little Claire was born it didn’t make much 
difference ; she turned him over to her foreign 
nurses, and wentthe more. And then—but it’s 
sad to speak of a woman’s frailty, and that 





woman a wife—then gentlemen courted, and 
worshipped, and flattered her till they turned 
her head. Poor Ellis! he was unsuspecting ; 
and the man he thought his friend introduced 
a villain into his home, and that finished it. 
Jackeline forgot her womanhood, her husband, 
and her child. Ellis was almost crazy at first ; 
but, for his boy’s sake, he struggled under it. 
He was proud, too; and so cunningly had she 
managed her flight, none of her gay city friends 
suspected it. He left New York, came to Bos- 
ton, and when he next met any of his old mates, 
when they spoke of his wife he made answer 
that ‘she was dead.’ For she was dead to him! 
He brought his little boy to me. Claire is all 
father, and has nothing of his foreign mother in 
him but. his name. Whether Nephew Ellis ever 
heard of her, from that day till he got the letter 
that took him to Paris, Ido not know. Inever 
spoke of it tohim. You remember how Claire’s 
words moved him once. Well, poor thing! 
She must have suffered! ‘The way of the 
transgressor is hard.’ But I am glad she died 
repentant. Nephew is now free. He has suf- 
fered more than he ever told any living being ; 
for it was what he could not speak of. I hope 
he may have some happy days yet !”’ 

When I revolved this sad life tragedy in my 
mind, one sentence of it contained a revelation. 
‘*The man he thought his friend introduced a 
villain into his home.’’? That man must bave 
been Raleigh! 

Little Claire’s chamber adjoined my own; 
and I softly crept in a moment, and bent over 
the little crib where he slept. His rosy dimpled 
cheek rested softly on his hand; moist, curly 
rings of hair clustered around his frank, open 
forehead. I wondered if, in his innocent dreams, 
the purified spirit of the mother, dying repent- 
ant on the breast of the man she had so wronged 
—asking to be forgiven ere they laid her away 
in distant Pere la Chaise—might not now be 
permitted to hover above her neglected child ! 

God may have permitted it, for He forgiveth 
more than man. 


Months later, when the regal October was 
again unfurling his banners of fire upon the 
hilltops and over the forests, and the soft gold- 
en haze filled all the air—sitting in the dear 
old west room of the Pinefields farm-house, 
with the yellow rays of the harvest moon sifting 
through the boughs of the horsechestnut before 
the window, I listened to words that thrilled 
my woman’s heart to their sway. 

** But you know nothing of my past, Ellis,” 1 
said, when he had finished; ‘‘ nothing of one 
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experience of my life of whose existence you 
liad that brief glimpse in Boston.” 

‘* Enough, Emily, that I have fullest confi- 
dence in you; and you shall tell me nothing 
that may evoke a single painful memory. 
Enough, that I know you to be the embodiment 
of my ideal of true womanhood, and that, in 
your love, I hope to find what my lonely heart 
needs so sadly—Rest! God knows that I fought 
against my own love till I had the right to lay 
it before you honorably.”’ 

’ The tears sprang to my eyes. 

** Ellis, let me speak of my past; not to talk 
much of it, however, for I realize now that my 
sorrows have been as nothing beside your own. 
A broken engagement may not be compared 
with the sting of a domestic wound. I was 
betrothed to Horace Raleigh—I, an ambitious 
young girl, who earned her bread in the Athens 
of America by her brain toil, and he, an indo- 
lent, educated man, the better side of whose 
nature was enlisted in me when he placed the 
Letrothal ring on my finger. For three years 
I wore that ring, though I was not free, all that 
tine, from what the world calls ‘lovers’ quar- 
rels,’ though I knew them to be doubts and 
fears. I loved him deeply at first, but he 
wounded me, and a love like mine could not 
come out of these continued conflicts unscarred. 
Z was poor; he, wealthy; and when he might 
lave lifted me out of my weary work-life he 
did not—partly through indolence, I think, and 
because he thought he was sure of me at any 
time—and so I struggled on. For three years 
it lasted; then, when he had presumed too far 
on my love, in neglecting my society for that 
of gay and fashionable women or gayer men, 
coming only to me when he was weary of the 
glare of their hot-house life, to ‘refresh him- 
self,’ as he said, ‘in my quiet, staid nature’— 
then I grew bitter and hard, and gave him 
back his betrothal ring. He was wounded ; 
but he did not yield the slightest concession or 
acknowledgment that he had wronged me. He 
thought I would regret the step I had taken, 
and take the first one toward a reconciliation, 
as I had often weakly done before. But ‘the 
last feather’ had been laid on my shoulders; I 
gauged his nature by my own, and found him 
infinitely below me. Love was dead. 

‘The place grew painful tome. My brain- 
toils grew more irksome than language can 
portray—the veriest drudgery. The publish- 
ers called for ‘love stories.’ Sentiment was 
exhausted in my being; and, if I wrote now, 
I should only give sarcastic, bitter, hence, un- 


healthy creations. ‘This was not right,’ you | 





may say, ‘I should have extracted sweetness 
from the bitter of my troubles ;’ but there are 
some periods in our lives—in every life, 1 think 
—when the world looks dark and desolate, and 
Hope and Trust seem myths to us. 

‘“T saw an advertisement for a teacher in the 
country. ‘It would be the life I wanted,’ I 
said, ‘ busy, well-filled, but with no strain on 
my brain or imagination. I could teach school 
mechanically.’ I came to Pinefields. You 
know the rest. The contact of fresh, warm 
child-hearts has softened and humanized me 
again. Your society has been to me dear as 
the dearest friend’s. When 1 thought of you, 
I tried to persuade myself that the feeling I 
bore you was like that I should have borne a 
brother had God ever blessed me with one. 
When I met Horace Raleigh that day, I honestly 
think he experienced as bitter regret as a nature 
like his can feel when he finds that what he 
valued too lightly has been wrested forever 
from his grasp. ‘ Blessings brighten as they 
take their flight.’ But that is all past now, 
thank God! It was a weary journey through 
the lonely valley of disappointment and sor- 
row—but now, I have found my rest !”’ 

And it has come to me—as perfect a rest as 
earth may give us mortals whose strivings are 
for the Infinite—in my husband’s love. God 
keep for us both a share of His better Rest by- 
and-by in heaven. 





Youne Girirs.—To our thinking there is no 
more exquisite creature on the earth than a girl 
from twelve to fifteen years of age. There is a 
period inthe summer’s morning, known only to 
early risers, which combines all the tenderness 
of the dawn with nearly all the splendor of the 
day. There is, at least, full promise of the 
dazzling noon ; but yet the dewdrop glistens on 
the half-opened flower, and yet the birds sing 
with rapture their awakening song. So, too, 
in the morning of a girl’s life there is a time 
like this, when the rising glory of womanhood 
sparkles from the thoughts of an infant, and 
the elegance of a queenly grace adorns the gam- 
bols of babyhood. Unimpeded yet by the 
sweeping raiment to which she foolishly as- 
pires, she glides amongst her grosser play fellows 
like aroyal yacht amongst a fleet of coal-barges. 
Unconsciousness (alas, how soon to depart!) 
has all the effect of the highest breeding ; free- 
dom gives her elegance, and health adorns her 
with beauty. Indeed, it seems to be the pecu- 
liar province of her sex to redeem this part of 
life from opprobrium. 
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-ELSIE FORD’S THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 


BY MARY FURMAN. 


‘ 


Curistmas Eve! The soft snow was falling 
lightly round the house; the church bells, 
their sharp clang mellowed and softened by 
distance, were ringing forth the Christmas 
chimes ; the curtains were drawn in closely, and 
Elsie Ford sat by the fire, dreaming. The open 
grate, filled with ruddy coals, cast a bright 
yet pleasant light over the large pazlor, deep- 
euing the shadows in the far-off corners, yet 
bringing into full relief the little figure nestling 
down in the deep chair, musing happily on 
her own new joy. She looked very fair, fragile, 
and childlike, for eighteen years had passed 
over her petted life with light fingers, bringing 
out new beauties, yet sparing her all care, all 
sorrow. The fair, open brow, shaded by short 
brown ringlets, was smooth and white as po- 
lished ivory, and the soft brown eyes, looking 
so earnestly forward in musing, were frank, 
well opened, and trusting as a child’s. The 
petite figure in its crimson dress, the little 
white, soft hand, the regular features, and 
smiling, rosebud mouth, had each and all their 
peculiar winsome grace. She seemed born for 
petting, to be encircled ever by loving hearts 
that could stand between her and every rude 
shock, as she lay thinking of the morrow, of its 
coming happiness, and then suffering her 
thoughts to roam back over thé past annual 
festivals. She celebrated two epochs in her 
Christmas rejoicing, for eighteen years ago that 
very night she had first opened her big brown 
eyes on this world, first mingled her wailing 
ery with her mother’s last sigh. The love she 
had never known she never missed, for her 
father’s jealous love watched every attendant 
of her childish days, every instructor of her 
later years, and, sheltered by that love, she 
had grown up concentrating all her filial af- 
fection upon the only parent she had ever 
known. Every luxury, every refinement that 
wealth could command had been hers from 
infancy, and she looked, as she was, the petite 
child of fortune. And this night another deeper 
happiness brightened her eyes and gave the 
sweet, earnest smile to her lip. She loved, and 
she was assured that her love was returned 
with a fervor and truth equal to that given by 
her own pure heart. 

Alfred Conway, the man who sought this 
sunbeam to brighten his own home, was a 





clerk in Mr. Ford’s counting-house, and one 
whose fair, open integrity, strong intellect, and 
bright, genial powers of fascination, had long 
ago won the love and respect of his employer. 
Hiram Ford had been poor himself, before the 
freak of an eccentric distant relative had willed 
to him his present wealth, and he was himself 
too generous, too large hearted to let his young 
friend’s worldly disadvantages make any bar- 
rier in his reception at the hospitable house of 
his employer. It was not difficult to guess 
where Elsie got her merry, rippling laugh, her 
dancing eyes, and smiling lips, when one looked 
into her father’s face. He was atall man, with 
every limb moulded on a large scale, yet giving 
an impression of activity as well as strength. 
In the curling brown hair there are heavy 
flakes of silver, but his high white forehead is 
unscarred by Time’s wrinkles, and the well- 
cut features, clear, fresh complexion, and 
large, frank eyes show no signs of age. The 
crowning attraction is the mouth, ever varying 
with change of emotion, flexible, expressive, 
and beautiful, those full, red lips convey every 
change of feeling before they utter one sound. 
Upon coming into his inheritance he had en- 
larged his business, and taken for a confiden- 
tial clerk the father of Alfred Conway, who, 
dying, left his widow, son, and daughter ut- 
terly destitute. With his warm, impulsive 
generosity, Hiram Ford paid for the education 
of the orphans, and obtained for the widow 
employment in sewing at good prices. As soon 
as Alfred was old enough he took him into his 
counting-house, at a salary sufficient to enable 
his mother and sister to live without work. 
This man, then, with his large heart, his deep, 
fatherly love, and warm impulses, was not one 
to listen coldly to a love tale poured forth with 
all the fresh enthusiasm of youth; and while 
Elsie sat dreaming by the firelight, secure of the 
affection that had made her whole life joyous, 
her father listened in his library to the boy he 
had loved so long, as he told his story and 
asked him to give the life of his only child to 
another’s keeping. They were a fine contrast, 
as they sat earnestly conversing, these two 
noble men, the one so strong and genial in his 
mellow middle age, the other buoyant and 
joyous in his first fresh youth. The large yet 
well moulded features, tall, erect figure, and 
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keen black eye of the younger man bore the 
same impress of a life of love of all men that so 
eminently characterized the face of the older 
one. Truly Elsie was happy in her protec- 
tors. 

‘* You must not think te take her away, Al- 
fred,’’ said Mr. Ford, as the other ceased speak- 
ing. ‘‘She is my only one. Nay,” he added, 
kindly, ‘‘ your face need not cloud so. I do 
not mean to refuse you the place you plead for. 
She is yours, with her father’s full and free 
consent. Where she has given her love, I will 
not refuse her hand.’’ 

‘*How can I thank you!” said Alfred, ear- 
nestly, his eyes full of tears. 

“By loving and cherishing her, and by 
granting the only request I shall make—to 
make your home here. The house is large 
enough for all, and I cannot part from Elsie.” 

There was a long silence; then, with a low 
voice and a face that proved the effort the 
words cost him, Alfred said: ‘‘ I shall not claim 
your promise now, for I want your permission 
to leave the counting-house for eighteen 
months, to go to the Cape of Good Hope.”’ 

No words of mine can picture the amazement 
in the old gentleman’s’ face. 

‘*Go to the Cape of Good Hope !’’ he echoed. 

** But for the hope of your permission I should 
never have dared to tell you of’?’—and his color 
rose—‘‘ my love for Elsie. Some two months 
ago, my cousin, who sails a trading vessel, 
came home from a voyage to Africa, and told 
me of acargo that, costing but little here, would 
realize a sum there that would raise me above 
want, and make my mother and sister likewise 
independent—a sum that would warrant my 
asking Elsie’s hand, secure of her still having 
a home not too much at,variance with the one 
she leaves. I meant to leave my hope of her 
love a thing of doubt till I returned, but I could 
not. I shrunk from the thought of leaving her 
for so long a time without one assurance of the 
sweet truth I learned to-day.” 

** But, Alfred, this is a Quixotic scheme. 
Besides, you will live here. I will raise your 
salary. Anything but having you leave us.” 

**T know, I feel all your kindness,” said the 
young man, deeply touched; “but I cannot 
hear your generous proposal. I feel deeply all 
the debt of gratitude I already owe you, but I 
must still plead for the right to feel that I can 
claim Elsie, not as a poor man, but with the 
independence I can earn in this venture. If I 
fail, I shall start anew, sure’’—and his smile 
was radiant in coufidence—‘‘ that she will be 
constant.” 








** But, Alfred, what is this scheme, and how 
will you meet the first expenses ?”’ 

** Your own liberality has placed my salary 
far above the wants of our little household, and 
I have saved a sum sufficient for all the neces- 
sary outlay. For the scheme, let me explain 
it.” 

Listening with the earnest attention of one 
deeply interested, the man of business saw at 
once the feasibility of the plan and the fair 
opening it offered to his young friend. It*was 
an opportunity but seldom offered to a specu- 
lator, and had the double advantage of present- 
ing to the buyers across the ocean a fair opening 
for their energy and enterprise. Altogether 
the philanthropic avd mercantile spirit was 
fully roused. 

‘*It were a thousand pities to lose such a 
chance,” he said, enthusiastically. ‘Go, Al- 
fred, and I will keep Elsie for you till you 
return. Don’t tell her now. To-morrow is 
Christmas, and her birthday, and your mother 
and sister must dine with us. It will be some 
weeks before you can sail, so let to-morrow be 
a day of pleasure to her unalloyed by the 
prospect of a long separation. You’’—and he 
looked up wistfully—‘‘ think you must go.?’’ 

‘It is best,’’ said Alfred, gently. 

**Yes,”’ sighed he; ‘‘ but I don’t like part- 
ings. There, go find your lady-bird and let me 
think.’’ 

The young man came from his seat and took 
the hand that had so long fostered him, in both 
his own. Foramoment a sadness that in after 
years seemed to him almost prophetic, crept 
into his heart, and he stood silent, looking into 
the kind face raised to meet his gaze. Then 
softly, subdued by some feeling unexplained, 
he bent down on one knee beside the chair, 
and bowed his head over the strong hand he 
grasped. With a touch, light as a woman’s, 
the other han@fell upon his thick clustering 
curls, and the cheerful! hearty voice of his bene- 
factor was husky, as he said— 

**God bless you, Alfred, my son !’’ 

And Elsie, meantime, dreamed away the 
fleeting moments by the fireside. She knew 
well the love her father bore towards Alfred, 
and with the fond affection of a woman she felt 
that the pleading of her lover would be resist- 
less. Did not she feel how vain it was to think 
of loving any other, and where she loved, she 
knew her father’s whole interest would be 
roused. Her loving, gentle father! Over the 
whole retrospect of her life, she could recall no 
harsh word, no ungentle act ; he had stood in 
the place of both parents, and no mother could 
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claim a more perfect confidence, a stronger, 
truer affection than Elsie gave her father. 

** Asleep ?”” 

The question, in the cheerful voice she loved 
so well, roused her from her reverie. She looked 
up to see the tall figure of Alfred Conway tow- 
ering above the back of her chair, the large 
eyes looking down upon her nestling figure. 

‘Asleep? No! Shall we have the gas lit, 
or sit here by the firelight ?”’ 

‘*Sit here, by all means,’ and her lover 
drew up a footstool and established himself in 
the orthodox position at the feet of his mistress. 
‘* Gas light was never meant for wooing, Elsie.” 

The firelight played then on a group that 
could have braved the brightest gas jet, so full 
of grace and poetry was the posture. Alfred 
had thrown himself carelessly down, his large, 
yet graceful form resting partly on the large 
rug, partly on the footstool, while his head and 
shoulders were leaning on the arm of Elsie’s 
chair. His thick chestnut curls were thrown 
back from the broad forehead, and his face, 
radiant with his new happiness, was raised 
smiling and happy to meet her look, while she, 
just bending forward, rested her clasped hands 
on his shoulder, and let her bright curls brush 
his, as she lay her cheek down on the arm of 
the large chair. The low melody of his voice, 
as he told her of her father’s kindness, was in 
keeping with the pretty picture, and as his 
arm stole round her little figure to emphasize 
the vow he whispered, to cherish, love, and 
protect her his life long, she let him fold her 
in his clasp, sure that her resting-place was 
there in all joy or sorrow. Standing, an hour 
later, with clasped hands, the two bent before 
the kind father, who came to rouse them from 
their loving converse only to sanction and bless 
it. So, with every want of her heart filled to 
overflowing, happy in her home, father, and 
lover, wrapped in a blissful dream, passed the 
first of the three eras that Elsie called her 
Christmas Eves. 


One year later, and again the firelight plays 
upon the parlor where Elsie had promised her 
love and won her father’s blessing; but the 
large chair stands empty by the wall, the room 
holds no life, only the still furniture that seems 
to mock the glowing, ruddy flame by its mute 
formality. To find Elsie you must mount up 
a story higher, to a large bedroom, whose cold 
white draperies chill you, even before you enter. 
The bed lies vacant, and the chairs are ranged 
round the walls with an inhospitable stiffness. 
The toilet table is draped with a white cloth, 
von. Lxv.—46 ’ 





ELSIE FORD'S THREE CHRISTMAS EVES. 
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and the long, snowy curtains flutter in the 
piercing wind that enters the open window. 
Close beside that window, in the long, narrow 
casket that is man’s last earthly tenement, lies 
the master of the house, with folded hands 
resting over the stilled heart that beat warmly 
to every generous emotion. The noble features 
look as if carved from marble, in their pure 
white outline, and the calm smile tells truly of 
a peaceful ending to a well-spent life. Kind 
watchers have been with the orphan; but as the 
weary hours of the night moved on, they slept, 
and shealone of all the house waked and watched. 
Clearly and distinctly the midnight hours pealed 
from the clock on the chamber mantel, and 
as the last stroke echoed through the awful 
stillness, a little white-robed figure glided softly 
in. In the softened, subdued light she looked 
like some unearthly visitant ; her white night- 
dress fell in long folds to her little bare feet, 
and the hair, brushed carelessly from her face, 
floated in uncurled masses down over her 
shoulders. With a step that fell without a 
sound on the thick, soft carpet, she crossed the 
room till she stood beside the coffin. The moon, 
striking through a crevice of the closed shutters, 
threw a ray of light across her father’s face, and 
lit up the smile till it seemed beaming as of old 
to greet her coming. It was too still, too so- 
lemn for any violent burst of grief, and the 
weary, aching longing for the loved face rested 
as the young girl stood gazing with eager eyes 
upon it. The cold winter wind swept over her, 
chilling her to the heart, but she did not heed 
it. There was an iron at her heart that defied 
any outward chill. Not till she pressed her 
lips to the cold ones that for the first time let 
her kiss pass unreturned did the wailing cry 
break from her poor sore heart. Then low, but 
oh, how bitter in its intensity! the ery poured 
forth. ‘‘Father! O father, speak to me!” 
Every fond word of endearment, every caress 
that she was wont to lavish, she wasted on 
that cold, unanswering face till the tide of feel- 
ing broke all barriers, and her piercing cries 
brought Mrs. Conway from the next room, to 
find Elsie raving in delirium. Long weeks of 
illness followed, and when health came slowly 
back to the delicate, sorely-tried frame, the 
love that sorrow had deepened and strengthened 
for the mother and sister of her betrothed were 
Elsie’s chief comfort in her bereavement. 
Knowing how lonely the orphan would be if 
she refused, Mrs. Conway accepted Elsie’s pro- 
posal to make her house the home of herseif 
and daughter until Alfred’s return. This was 
the one hope that kept the orphan from. utter 
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despair. She had turned for comfort to the 
Source from which her father had drawn mo- 
tives for every act of his life; but while she 
bowed in humble resignation to the Power that 
had claimed her father’s life, she could not 
keep away the actual daily void his absence 
made. No room but his place seemed waiting 
for him; no hour when his voice, his counsel 
was not missed ; no day when the first thought 
of her bursting heart was other than, “‘ He is 
not here !’’ 

Spring opened, and the sad, pale face grew 
brighter as the days drew the time of Alfred’s 
return nearer. At last the vessel was reported, 
and he might be hourly expected. It was early 
in July, and Mrs. Conway was in the parlor, 
putting those finishing touches a good house- 
wife loves to add to a servant’s arranging, when 
her nephew, the captain of the vessel in which 
Alfred had sailed, was announced. Trembling 
with a dreadful terror, she went to meet him. 
His sad face and slow advance confirmed her 
worst fears. 

‘* Alfred, my son! Is he dead ?’’ 

‘*]—I fear so,’? was the mournful answer. 
‘He was taken very ill with ship-fever, and 
by the surgeon’s advice we left him at Port 
Elizabeth. He said the only chance for his re- 
covery was to be put ashore, but I fear he was 
left only to die. I have never seen a worse 
case.”’ 

** And you left him ?’’ 

‘*T was forced to do so, but he was in kind 
hands. An American family residing at Port 
Elizabeth took him to their own home, and 
every means will be used for his recovery.” 

‘My son! my son!”’ the agonizing cry reached 
Elsie in her own room, and she flew down stairs. 
Far differently the news affected her. 

‘He is not dead! He will return I know, I 
feel he will, dear mother,’’ and her sweet face 
glowed with the fervor of her hope as she spoke. 
The faith was contagious, and the anxious 
watching for news became painful only as it 
failedthem. No word, no tidings reached them, 
and the weary months sped past in painful mo- 
notony. Still the hope, the trust never left 
Elsie. Something in her faithful heart whis- 
pered courage and hope, and she drew the 
messenger closely to her, and believed that her 
lover was alive and hastening to her. 

As the vessel which bore him, still feeble but 
gaining health, to England—sped over the seas, 
for his impatience could not wait for another 
American bound vessel, she seemed to feel his 
spirit approaching hers, so strong grew the 
certainty that he was to return. 





| 


| 
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A third time in our story Christmas eve drew 
its twilight shadows round the parlor, and the 
ruddy glow from the grate played over the 
room. Mrs. Conway and her daughter were 
in their own room, but a restless little figure, 
in a deep mourning dress, paced up and down 
the long parlors. Pale and shadowy the face, 
that had been so bright two years before, looked 
now in the dark corners, till passing before the 
grate, the ruddy light threw a false glow over 
its outlines. The little white hands clasped 
tightly together work with emotion, as the poor 
child looks back on the last year, the sad epoch 
that marked a day before all rejoicing. No 
tears were on her cheek; but the white lips, 
the mournful eye, and working fingers speak 
the deep emotion, while up and down the 
quick feet bear her, till from weariness they 
grow heavy and she trails them slowly over 
the monotonous walk. Then, as the evening 
wears on, she sinks into the large chair to rest 
her head down and think, think, till the brain 
seems reeling with its painful memories and 
doubts, and so she fell asleep. Dreaming, she 
went back to two years before when the lost 
loved voice bade her still love, still hope for 
happiness, and again she seemed to hear and 
see the accents that had always cheered her, 
the smile that had been brightest for her alone. 
And the dream brought back another face, 
another voice, whispering, as of old, her name 
with every tone of tenderness, till she heard as 
if from afar, the mother’s voice :— 

‘* Softly, Alfred, do not rouse her suddenly,” 
and she opened her eyes to meet a flood of 
light, to find her head pillowed on her lover's 
shoulder, his face bending over hers, his warm, 
loving kisses pressing her lips. 





WAITING. 
BY ADELAIDE 8TOOT. 


Amip the shadows blossoms wait, 
The dewy gift of eve, 

Fair brows uplifted tremblingly, 
The blessing to receive. 


Sweet is the hush of eventide, 
More softly than the light, 

O’er all things pure and beautiful 
Rest now the wings of night. 


So like the silence of the soul, 
When every thought is still ; 

Like angels with white folded wings 
That wait to know God’s will 


To those who wait in faith, O God! 
Throngh all the silent hours, 

Thy peace steals sweetly as the dew, 
To every waiting flower. 
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Fig. 1.—White puffed spencer. 

Fig. 2.—Breakfast-cap, made of figured mus- 
lin, and trimmed with black lace, and green 
and white ribbons. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy undersleeve, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Apron for a child from two to four 
years. 

Fig. 5.—Chemise for a child from one to 
three years old, trimmed with magic ruffling. 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 6 —Christening robe. 





| 


, 
Fig. 


black. 


7.—Buff cashmere coat, braided with 





PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
LsTABLISHMENT, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Short Sleeve.—A single puff, overlaid by a 
short pointed cap, trimmed round with a narrow 


volant. Very pretty in muslin, berage, or 
grenadine, for a young lady. 
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English Jacket.—The pattern consists of three 
pieces : front, back, pocket lid, and sleeve. The 
jacket may either be ornamented by aratesques, 





or braided round in any design, such as the 
Grecian border, etc., and will be very much 
worn this season. 

High plain body, with a puffing set on, to imi- 
tate a berthe. The sleeve is a full bishop, with 
three gores, four inches in length, taken out at 





the band, and the fulness iaid over in a box- 
plait, and finished in a point to agree with the 
puff at the hand, and on the waist. 

‘*Emma’’ Sleeve.—A pretty semi-flowing 





, Sie 


sleeve, for musljn, or any thin material. The 
fulness is laid in box-plaits at the top, and it is 
4u* 














rounded off at the bottom, so as to leave it 
pretty open on the back. Garniture of ruching 
and bows. 

‘* Diana” Sleeve.—A very handsome sleeve 





in silk, or in the silk and wool mixtures which 
are somuch worn. The fulness is divided into 
puffs at the top by narrow straps of braid or 
gimp. Round the bottom are double volanis, 
pinked on the edge, and laid in festoons, with 
a heading of gimp. Flat bows, without ends, of 
silk or ribbon, in the same or a contrasting color. 

Magnolia.—A pretty variety of the Zouave 
family—the back corresponds with the front. 
The sleeve is plain, with a puff set on the bot- 
tom, and finished at the upper edge with points, 





finished with braid and buttons. This jacket 
may be made of pique, or double Marseilles, as 
well as silk. White tucked under shirt, with 
broad centre-plait and tiny ruffles each side. 
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WAISTBAND AND BRETELLES 
IN MIGNARDISE AND POINT LACE STITCHES. 


Tas is intended to be worn over a white or 
light-colored muslin dress. 
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Trace the pattern on a piece of stiff paper, 
tack the braid on, and where it crosses sew it 
firmly together, but not through the paper. 
Fill in the spaces with Point d’Angleterre and 
Venetian bars, as shown in the engraving. The 
ends should be heavily fringed with black 
silk. 

Full braiding patterns for this bretelle can be 
furnished. ; 
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TIGER-SKIN SLIPPERS. 
(See plate in front.) 

Materials for a pair of slippers: Halfa yard Penelope 
canvas, No. 40; 6 skeins black single Berlin woul; 4 
skeins each of seveu shades of a pretty red-brown; 6 
skeius bright scarlet fur the edging; 1 skein, a paler 
shade, for the tongue and eyes; 1 small skein white 
floss silk for the eyes; 2 ditto the same color as the 
lightest shade of wool for the body. 

Tue novelty which we this month present to 
our subscribers is a slipper of an elegant and 
most beautiful description. The design is per- 
fectly fresh, and is intended to represent the 
skin rugs now so generally used in libraries 
and morning-rooms. 

The stitch with which the above is worked 
is a long stitch, and must in a great measure 
be left to the taste and option of the worker, 
care always being taken to well cover the sur- 
face of the cauvas. 

The hind claws are worked in a slanting di- 
rection, to cover thirteen threads of the canvas, 
and the stitches of the extreme end of the claw 
must be small, and running the reverse way to 
the others. The tail, which forms part of the 
toe of the slipper, must be closely worked, with 
rather long stitches, care being taken to give it 
a good round shape. This part will then have 
the appearance of being raised above the body. 
The principal feature of the slipper is the face. 

The black marks on the forehead are in very 
long stitches of different lengths. The four 
outer sections contain seven stitches, the two 
middle ones nine stitches. The nose is formed 
with very short stitches, with the second shade 
of wool. The pupil of the eye is composed of 
six stitches of black wool, worked in a circle, 
covering two threads of the canvas, and is half 
surrounded with eight stitches of white floss 
silk, forming the white of the eye; and in the 
under corner are arranged three stitches of the 
palest shade of scarlet to represent the inside 
of the eye. The mouth is outlined with black 
wool. The tongue is worked in five stitches of 
the ligkt scarlet, across the canvas. The under 
lip is formed with short stitches, in the 4th, 
5th, and 6th shades of brown, covering a space 
of ten threads in width and four indepth. The 
whiskers cousist of three long stitches on each 
side, covering about six threads of canvas, in a 
slanting direction. The foreclaws are worked 
from each side of the face, in medium-sized 
stitches, extending over 18 threads of canvas. 
The border, which forums an elegantfinish to the 
pattern, is worked in bright scarlet, in points, 
each point containing five stitches, and covering 
four threads of canvas. 
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The model from which we give this deserip- 
tion has a raised appearance as if wadded. 
This is accomplished by bringing the needle 
right under ‘‘in the centre” of the preceding 
stitch, the stitch being of the same description 
as the one in which the old Gobelins tapestry 
was worked, and which is now becoming very 
fashionable. 

The color of the grounding for this slipper 


| 
| 


may of course be left to the taste of the worker ; 
but we would suggest a bright sky-blue or a 
pale shade of green, as being the most suitable 
contrast to the brown skin of the tiger. In any 
case the grounding should not be of a dark 
color, as the effect of the work would be en- 
tirely spoiled ; the tiger’s skin, being somewhat 
rich and heavy, requires a light shade to throw 
it up nicely. 





BRAIDING PATTERNS. 
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CROCHET TIDY. 7th.—1 de, 4 ch, white; * 11 de, pink; 4 ch, 
(1N WHITE AND COLORED COTTON. ) | 1de, 4ch, white; * repeat to the end. 

Muterials.—Crochet cotton, No. 18, white and pink; 6 | 8th.—1 de, white; * 11 de, pink; 4 ch, 1 de, 
rows of each; with crochet hook, No. 18. 4 ch, white; * repeat to the end. 

Make a chain of any length required with | 9th—All white. 1 de, 3 ch, miss 3, * 1 de, 4 
the white cotton. | ch, miss 4, * repeat to the end. 

1st row—All white. * 1 dc, 4 ch, miss 4, * | 10th—All white. 1 dc, 1 ch, miss 1, * 1 de, 


| 4ch, miss 4, * repeat to the end. 


11th.—All de, with white 
cotton. 

Repeat these 11 rows as 
often as may be desired for 
the width of the tidy, end- 
ing with the tenth row; 
then do a line of de com- 
pletely round, working two 
stitches in one at the cor- 
ners. 

For THE BorpER.— With 
the white cotton do a round 
of open square crochet, 
missing only one, or none, 
at the corners, to make 
them full, so that the outer 
edge may be quite flat. 

lst pattern row.—* 1 de, 
pink; 3 ch, 1 de, 3 ch, 1 
de, 3 ch, white; * repeat 
all round. 

2d.—* 5 de, pink (com- 
ing over the one de, and 2 
white chain at each side of 
it) ; 3 ch, 1 de on the cen- 
tre of 3 de, 3 ch, white; * 
repeat. 

3d.—Begin on the 2d of 
the last 3 ch, * 3 de, pink ; 
3 ch, white; * repeat all 
round. 

4th.—* 7 ch, white (com- 
ing over the five de of 2 
row, and one chain on each 

2d—All white. 1deon de, 2 ch, miss 2, * 1 side) ; 5 de, pink; * repeat all round. 
de, 4 ch, miss 4, * repeat to the end. 5th.—* 1 de, pink, on the centre of 7 ch, 5 

3d— White and pink. 2 de with pink, * 4 ch, ch, white, 1 dc, pink (on the centre of 5 dc) ; 
1 de, 4ch, white; 11 do, pink; * repeat tothe | 5 ch, white; * repeat all round. 


repeat to the end. 








end, 6th.—* 4 de, pink (coming over 1 de and one 
4th.—5 de, pink; * 4ch, ] de, 4 ch, white; chain on each side, over the seven chain) ; 9 

11 de, pink (the first coming on the 4th of last | ch, white; * repeat all round. 

row); * repeat to the end. 7th.—* 1 de, pink, on the last of 9 ch, 1 more 


5th.—8 de, pink; * 4 ch, 1 de, 4ch, white; dc, pink ; 4 de white on 2 dc, 2 de pink, 7 ch, 
11 de, pink (the first coming on the 4th of last | white; * repeat all round. 
row) ; * repeat to the end. 8th—All pink. 1 sc on the 1 de of 5th row, 
6th.—1 de, 1 ch, white; * 1 dc, 4 ch, white; taking the stitch across the 9 ch and 7 ch of 
11 de pink (the first coming on the last of the the last two rows, 2 ch, 12 de (which come over 
pink de of last row), 4 ch, white; * repeat to | the de of last row, and one chain at each end), 
2 ch; repeat all round. 





the end. 
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9th—All white. *sc on sc, 3 more sc, 4 ch, 
sc again on the last stitch, 3 more sc, 4 ch, se 
again on the last stitch, 5 more sc, 4 ch, se 
again on the last stitch, 3 more sc, 4 ch, sc 
again on the last stitch, 2 more se, *, repeat all 
round, 

In working open crochet with two colors the 
second thread is passed backwards and forwards, 
in making a chain with one. This is done by 
the hook, and not by any movement of the 
fingers. The new color is always introduced 
by finishiug the stitch with it, if a de stitch, or 
by working the last chain, if they are chain 
stitches. Thus, in the 7th row, the second pink 
dc is finished with white, the fourth white with 
pink, the second pink again with white, and 
the last of the seven chain is also pink. 


a 


GENTLEMEN’S NECK WARMER. 


Tus new muffler is knit round; it is to be 
pulled over the head, and a square piece hangs 





down over the chest. For a small head 99 
stitches will be sufficient ; but a large head will 
require from 108 to 120 stitches. Knit with four 
steel needles 3 stitches right, and 3 reversed ; 
continue to do so until you have it sufficiently 
long for the neck. When it is long enough, 
knit 1 row right, 1 row wrong ; repeat this once ; 
bind off 40 stitches; and knit the rest back and 
forth until it is about eight inches long; bind 





\ 


off, and crochet a scalloped edge all round the 
square pieve and round the back of the neck. 





BRAIDED SPECTACLE CASE. 
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NEW STITCHES IN CROCHET. 





Fig. 7.—Shaggy stitch. 


Fig. 8.—Net Stitch. 





Fig. 9 —Mesh Stitch. 





Fig. 7. Shaggy Stitch. The wrong 
side of this stitch is the right when 
finished. Fig. 6 shows plainly that 
this stitch consists of double treble, 
namely, such as require the weol 
to be placed twice round the nee- 
dle. Before closing the two last 
loops of these stitches the loops are 
made in the following manner: 
The mesh is laid on the top of the 
nearly finished stitch, the wool 
wound round it from back to front, 
and drawn through the loop laid 
over the mesh through the two 
remaining loops of the long stitch. 
The entire row is worked in exactly 
the same manner, the mesh being 
then drawn out, the wool cut off, 
and the next row begun at the 
same end as the first, all succeed- 
ing rows being worked in the same 
direction, placing the needle right 
through the stitches. 

Fig. 8. Net Stitch. For this stitch 
we must give a full explanation, as 
it differs entirely from ‘‘rib’’ stitch. 
lst Pattern. 1st row. After the foun- 
dation is worked, place the needle 
through 2succeeding stitches, miss- 
ing the next one. 2d. The 2 loops 
are drawn together into 1 loop, and 
the space above the missed stitch 
is filled in with 3 chain to the next 
twoloops. 2d Pattern. In this, and 
in all following patterns, the two 
loops must be placed alternately. 
lst row. Make a loop through the 
middle stitch of the 3 chain, and 1 
into the space formed by them, as 
seen in the engraving. 2d. The 
same as the second row in the first 
pattern. 

Fig. 9. Mesh Stitch. To make this 
stitch two meshes are required. 
After the usual foundation of chain 
stitch, draw the last loop out so 
that it is as broad as the mesh, and 
place the mesh in the middle of the 
loop. Then work double crochet 
stitches into every loop, always 
putting the wool round the mesh 
and making the stitch come at the 
top. In this way the row is worked, 
the wool broken off, and commenced 
again at the beginning of the row. 
The second row is worked in the 
same maaner, before taking out the 
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1st mesh, which must be withdrawn on working 
the third row, when it will be found that the 
loops are fastened on both sides with a closed 
row of crochet. 





KNITTED OPERA OR TRAVELLING HOOD, 
TRIMMED WITH SWANSDOWN. 
(See engraving, page 540.) 

Tue foundation of the hood consists of a sim- 
ple square, knitted in alternate stripes of cerise 
and white, the knitting commencing with four 
stitches. Four rows of white and four rows of 
cerise should be knitted alternately, and two 
stitches knitted into the last one of every row, 
so increasing the length of the rows until there 
are 110 stitches onthe needle. The work should 





then be decreased by knitting two together at 
the end of each row until but four stitches re- 
main on the needle, continuing the alternate 
cerise and white throughout the square. The 
stitches should be cast off, and the square 
trimmed round with swansdown in the same 
manner as seen in our illustration. The knit- 
ting should be pleated in behind, and orna- 
mented with a bow of ribbon, and the strings 
sewn on in front. The corner of the square 
forming the curtain keeps the neck beautifully 
warm, as it answers the purpose of acape. The 
quantity of swansdown required to trim this 
hood of course depends on the size the square 
happens to be knitted, but we shouid think 
about two yards will be found sufficient. 





MOUSE PENWIPER. 


TAKE gray Canton 
flannel, the wrong 
side of which will re- 
present the mouse’s 
skin. Cut diagram 
No. 1, then eut two 
pieces size and shape 
of No.2. These last 


will be for the ears of the mouse, 

and are to be cut without allowing 

for seams. In piece No. 1,-you must 

allow for a seam at the side marked 

ain the middle and 6} at each end. 

Fold the piece allowed for the seam, /e@ 
put the points 5 and 6 together, and / 
sew from a to b, then from 0b to ec. 

Then sew it together all round, mak- 

ing a small plait at every half inch, 
leaving a small space to fill it. Then 

fill the body with wadding, shaping 

it like a mouse, and making the 
underpart a little flat so as to fasten 

the mouse to the penwiper. The 

ears must be folded a little, as in the 
dotted line in No.2; fasten them at 

the places marked by a star in dia- 

gram No. 1, and by drawing the 
thread through the head from star 

to star, the hollow of the head is 
formed. Put a black bead for eyes 

on the places marked by a cross. Run some | 
stiff thread through the snout, and crochet a 





cord forthe tail, and fastenthe mouse on the pen- 
wiper, which is made of black and scarlet cloth. 
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PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


We give a number of receipts for puddings, pies, cakes, 
etc., that will be of great use to our lady friends during 
the Christmas holidays. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUM PUDDINGS. 


In the making of plum puddings, the following results 
of the examination and comparison of eighteen receipts 
may be usefully studied and applied »— 


Average of Eighteen Recetpts for Plum Pudding. 
Fine flour, half a pound; bread-crumbs, quarter of a 
pound ; suet, three quarters of a pound; eggs (yolk and 
white), four; mixed dried fruit, one vound and a half; 
mixed liquid, a third of a pint. 


Average Deductions respecting the Composition. 

A classification of the receipts gives the following inde 
pendent dogmas, namely, that when a plum pudding con- 
tains— 

Less four, it must have more egg, bread-crumb, and 
fruit. 

Less egg, it must have more flour and less liquid. 

Less bread-crumb, it must bave more flour and liquid 
and less suet. 

Less suet, it must have less bread-crumb and fruit. 

Less fruit, it must have less egg and suet, with more 
flour. 

Leas liquid, it must have less egg and more bread-crumb. 

With respect to the mixing of the ingredients, different 
modes are employed. The eggs are always beat up pre- 
viously in a separate state; and the milk, spice, flour, and 
crumbs are generally added by degrees, and beat up suc- 
cessively, adding the suet and fruit next, and the brandy 
last. In some cases, however, this process is reversed, and 
the eggs are added last ; but, in general, the eggs and milk, 
the flour, suet, and fruit, and the spices, go together. The 
pudding-bag is always well dredged with flour, and often 
tied rather loose, that the pudding may swell; and, after 
‘boiling it, about five minutes are suffered to elapse, in order 
that the moisture may evaporate from the outside of the 
cloth, and allow it to leave the pudding in a perfect state. 
Some are boiled in a cloth only, some in a mould only, 
with a cloth over the mouth and others in both a cloth 
and basin. They all should have pounded white sugar 
sprinkled freely over them, on being served on the dish for 
table. 

Much puzzling difference is apparent in the time directed 
for the boiling of the puddings of each receipt. This ap- 
pears to depend on the nature of the composition and the 
proportion of binding material We have instituted a 
comparison of all the receipts by reducing the weight of 
ingredients to the average standard, and have obtained the 
following independent deductions :— 

1. Plum puddings require the same boiling, if the ernmb 
be left out, and more flour, egg, and fruit supply its place. 

2. They require more boiling, when containing a greater 
proportion of flour and egg, but less crumb and suet, or 
when boiled in a mould. 

3. They require less boiling, when having less flour, but 
more crumb and fruit. 

4. The average time of boiling for ingredients weighing 
four pounds is about four hours. 


VoL. Lxv.—47 





CurisTmas Pivum Puppine.—A pound of suet, cut in pieces 
not too fine, a pound of currants, and a pound of raisins 
stoned, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce of citron 
and lemon-peel, shred fine, a teaspoonful of beaten ginger, 
half a pound of bread-crumbs, half a pound of flour, and a 
pint of milk; beat the eggs first, add half the milk, beat 
them together, and by degrees stir in the flour, then the 
suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk as will mix it to- 
gether very thick; then take a clean cloth, dip in boiling 
water, and squeeze dry. While the water is boiling fast, 
put in your pudding, which should boil at least five hours. 


Another way.—Seven ounces raisins, seeded and a little 
chopped ; seven ounces currants, well washed and picked ; 
one and a haif ounce citron ; three ounces beef suet, chopped 
very fine; three-quarters of a nutmeg, grated ; one-quarter 
of a teaspoonful of cinnamon; five eggs well beaten up; 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar ; five tablespoonfuls of wheat 
flour; half a lemon-peel, grated ; one glass of brandy and 
one glass of Madeira; a little milk to mix, suffieient to 
make rather a thick batter. The whole must be well 
mixed. The above mixture to be put into a well buttered 
basin. Tie a pudding cloth over, and pin the four corners 
over the top. Put into boiling water, and to be kept boil- 
ing withont ceasing for five hours. We have tried this 
receipt, and know it to be excellent. 


MAIGRE PLUM PUDDING 


Simmer one pint of milk with two large blades of mace, 
And the rind of one lemon, for twelve minutes ; then 

Strain it into a basin, to stand till ’tis cold. 

In the meantime, procure a large pan that will hold 
Seven eggs; beat them up with at least eight or ten 


Tablespoonfuls of sugar (the moist kind will do), 
A whole nutmeg grated, the fourth of « pound 
Of the best wheaten flour; then beat all of these 
Up together, with care, adding milk by degrees ; 
And as soon as you ‘ve stirred them sufficiently round, 
Get six ounces of real prime butter, and break 
It up into small pieces, with just the same weight 
Of small bread-crumbs, elght ounces of currants, washed 
clean, 
Five ounces of raisins, Malaga, I mean, 
Chopped and stoned. Mix all these in a pen or deep 
plate. 
Lastly, butter a mould, and when this you have done, 
Fill it up with the condiments mentioned, of course ; 
Tie a cloth of some kind pretty tight o’er the top, 
Put it into the saucepan, and there let it stop 
For three hours; then serve with the following sauce :— 


SAUCE FOR MAIGRE PLUM PUDDING. 


Got five ounces of butter, and melt it with care, 

In the usual way, and, as soon as complete, 
Put in one glass of brandy, and one ounce of white ‘ 
Sugar, pounded ; and when you have mixed it all right, 

It is ready for use. Well, then sit down and eat. 


Littte Pivm Cakes To KEEP 10NG.—Dry one pound of 
flour, and mix with six ounces of finely-pounded sugar; 
beat six ounces of butter to a cream, and add to three eggs 
well beaten, half a pound of currants washed and nicely 
dried, and the flour and sugar; beat all for some time, 
then dredge flour on tin plates, and drop the batter on 
them the size of a walnut. If properly mixed, it will be 
a stiff paste. Bake in a brisk oven. 

Ricu Piom Pupprxe.—Stone carefully one pound of the 
best raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, chop 
very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blanch and chop 
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small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds and one ounce 
of bitter ones ; mix the whole well together, with one pound 
of sifted flour, and the same weight of crumb of bread 
soaked in milk, then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon 
until redaced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Cat in small pieces two ounces each of preserved citron, 
orange, and lemon-peel, and add a quarter of an ounce of 
mixed spice ; quarter of a pound of moist sugar should be 
put into a basin, with eight eggs, and well beaten together 
with a three-pronged fork ; stir this with the pudding, and 
make it of a proper consistence with milk. Remember 
that it must not be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to 
the bottom, but be made to the consistence of good thick 
batter. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should be poured 
over the fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and 
allowed to stand three or four hours before the pudding is 
made, stirring them occasionally. It must be tied ina 
cloth, and will take five hours of constant boiling. When 
done, turn it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and 
serve it with wine-sauce in a boat, and some poured round 
the pudding. 

The pudding will be of considerable size, but half the 
quantity of materials, used in the same proportion, will be 
equally good. 


Bortep Pirm Prpvrxe.—The crumbs of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and beef- 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drops of 
essence of lemon, three eggs, & little nutmeg, a tablespoon- 
ful of four. Butter the mould, and boil them five hours. 
Serve with brandy-sauce. 

A rica Curistuas Pupprxe.—One pound of raisins 
stoned, one pound of eurrants, half a pound of beef-suet, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, three 
eggs, a cup of sweetmeats, and a winegiass of brandy. 
Mix well, and boil in a mould eight hours. 


A aoop CuRistmas Pyppixne.—One ponnd of flour, two 
pounds of suet, one pound of currants, one pound of plums, 
eight eggs, two ounces of candied peel, almonds and mixed 
spice according to taste. Boil gently for seven hours. 


Mincemgeat.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fire, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, halfa pint of brandy ; mix 
well together. This should be made a little time before 
wanted for use. 


Myce Pres.—Take a povad of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds of 
currants nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound and 
a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half a pint of 
sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and mace, with 
pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and lemon- 
peel ready, and put some in each of the pies when made. 


Sorr CRULLERSs.—Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder half a pound of loaf-sugar; heat a pint of 
water in a round-bottomed saucepan, and when quite 
warm, mix the four with it gradually ; set half a pound 
of fresh batter over the fire in a small vessel ; and when it 
begins to melt, stir it gradually into the four and water ; 
thea add by degrees the powdered sugar and haifa grated 





nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fire, and beat the con- 
tents with a wooden spaddle or spatala, till they are tho- 
roughly mixed; then beat six eggs very light, and stir 
them gradually into the mixture. Beat the whole very 
hard, till it becomes a thick batter. Flour a pasteboard 
very well, and lay out the batter upon it in rings (the best 
way is to pass it through a screw funnel). Have ready, on 
the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very best quality ; put 
in the crullers, removing them from the board by carefa!ly 
taking them up, one at a time, on a broad-bladed knife. 
Boil but few at a time. They must be of a fine brown. 
Lift them out on a perforated skimmer, draining the lard 
from them back into the pot; lay them ona large dish, 
and sift powdeted white sugar over them. 


CHRISTMAS CAKE. 


To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen : 
Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 
Of brange and lemon-peel candied one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy uniced ; 
A large nutmeg grated ; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground, 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 
An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good hours till finished. 


Fruit Cake.—Take one pound of butter and one pound 
of sugar, aud beat them together with the yolks of eight 
eggs; beat the whites separately ; mix with these one and 
a half pound of flour, one teacupful of cream, one wine- 
glassful of brandy and one of wine, one nutmeg, one tea- 
spoonful of mace, one teaspoonful of cloves, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon, one salt-spoonful of salt, three-quarters 
of a pound of raisins, stoned, th uarters of a pound of 
currants, half a pound of citron; mix with the flour two 
teaspoonfals of yeast powder. 

Wasuineton Cake.—Beat together oneand a half pound 
of sugar and three-quarters of a pound of butter; add four 
eggs well beaten, half a pint of sour milk, and one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, dissolved in a little hot water. Stir 
in gradually one and three-qnarter pound of flour, one 
wineglassful of wine or brandy, and one nutmeg, grated. 
Beat all well together. 

This will make two round cakes. It should be baked in 
a quick oven, and will take from fifteen to thirty minutes, 
according to the thickness of the cakes. 


Quesn Caxks.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants; wash one pound 
of butter in rosé-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the 
dry ingredients by degrees ; beat the whole an hour ; but- 
ter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them only half 
full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you put them into 
the oven. 


Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa- 
rately, till ina solid froth ; add to the yolks the grated rind 
of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; 
beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand 
six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs 
and the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten 
in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour 
in a moderately hot oven. 
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A Goop Pounp-caks.—Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs 
beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one pound 
of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a few 
cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder to- 
gether; then by degrees work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of wine 
and some caraways. It must be beaten afull hour, Butter 
@ pan, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
aud to most tastes a more pleasant one. 


Lemon GINGERBREAD.—Grate the rinds of two or three 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then mix 
the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole in the 
flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter 
melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, and mix all up to- 
gether with half an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of 
an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 


ImPsRiaL GInGERBREAD.—Rub six ounces of butter into 
three-quarters of a pound of flour; then mix six ounces of 
treacle with a pint of cream carefully, lest it should turn 
the cream ; mix in a quarter of a pound of double-refined 
sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and one ounce 
of caraway-seeds; stir the whole well together into a 
paste, cut it into shapes, and stick cut candied orange or 
lemon-peel on the top. 


Seep Caxe.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating 
both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and 
the whites of ten, beaten separately ; mix in the whites 
first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for ten 
minutes; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and a half 
ef flour, and mix them very gradually with the other in- 
gtedients; when the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of 
pieked caraway-seeds. 


PompxKin Popprnc.—Take one pint of pampkin that has 
been stewed soft and pressed through a colander ; melt in 
half a pint of warm milk a quarter of a pound of butter and 
the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well together; 
one pint of rich cream will be better than milk and butter; 
beat eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to the 
other ingredients alternately with the pampkin; then stir 
in a wineglass of rose-water and two glasses of wine mixed 
together, a large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cinna- 
mon mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake it 
three-quarters of an hour. 

PortvaaL Caxe.—One pound of flour, half pound of 
butter, eight eggs, two spoonfuls of lemon-juice, one pound 
of stoned raisins, citron or almonds, as you choose, one 
nutmeg. It is good plain. 


A aoop Pasts ror Tarts.—One pound and a half of 
flour, half pound of butter, balf pound of lard, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, sufficient water to form a stiff dough. 

Mo.asses Piz.—Four eggs—beat the whites separate— 
one teacupful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two table 
spoonfuls of butter; beat them well together; stir in one 
teacupful and a half of molasses, and then add the white 
of eggs. Bake on pastry. 

Crove Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of flour, 
half pound of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of saleratus, 
a cup of milk, a teaspoonful of powdered mace, same of 
cinnamon, same of cloves; fruit, if you choose. 

Cream Pre (fine).—Half pound of butter, four eggs, 
sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two tablespoon- 





fuls of arrowroot wet; pour on it a quart of boiling milk, 
and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep dishes. 


Gincer Sporer-Cake.—One cup of molasses, one cup of 


. butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of flour, 


one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Frexce Jumpies.—One pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs; dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup of 
milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the dough, 
and cut into small cakes of any shape, and bake them ina 
quick oven. 


. HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 


To Bow a TurKksy.—Make a stuffing as for veal; or if 
you wish a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some bread- 
crumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, sift some 
6age aud any other sweet herbs that are liked, season with 
pepper, and mould them together with the yolk of an egg ; 
put this under the breast, and tie it closely. Set on the 
turkey in boiling water enough to cover it; boil very 
slowly, and take off the scum as it rises. A large turkey 
will require more than two hours’ boiling ; a small one an 
hour anda half. Garnish with fried forcemeat, and serve 
with oyster or celery sauce. 

Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by steam 
without any water. When sufficiently done, take it up, 
strain the gravy that will be found in the pan, and which, 
when cold, will be a fine jelly ; thicken it with a little flour 
and butter, add the liquor of the oysters intended for sauce, 
also stewed, and warm the oysters up in it; whiten it with 
@ little boiled cream, and pour it over the turkey. 

To Roast a TcrKEgY.—Prepare a staffing of pork sansage- 
meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread; or, if 
sausiges are to be served with the turkey, stuffing as for 
fillet of veal ; in either, a Jittle shred shallot isan improve- 
ment. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge it with 
flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk fire; at a moderate 
distance the first half hour, but afterwards nearer. Baste 
with butter; and when the turkey is plumped up, and the 
steam draws towards the fire, it will be nearly done; then 
dredge it lightly with flour, and baste it with a little more 
butter, first melted in the basting-ladle. Serve with gravy 
in the dish and bread sance in atureen. It may be gar- 
nished with sausages, or with fried forcemeat, if veal stuf- 
fing be used. Sometimes the gizzard and liver are dipped 
into the yolk of an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, 
and then put under the pinions before the bird is put tothe 
fire. A very large turkey will require three hours’ roast- 
ing; one of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a small 
one, an hour and a half 

Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, and green truffles, 
sliced, are excellent additions to the stuffing for turkeys. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DINNERS. 


Boiled tarkey with oyster sauce, roast goose with apple 
sauce, roasted ham, chicken-pie, stewed beets, cole-slaw, 
turnips, salsify, winter-squash; mince pie, plum pud- 
ding, lemon custards, cranberry pie. 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled fowls with 
celery sauce, boiled ham, goose pie, turnips, salsify, cole- 
slaw, winter-«qnash, beets; mince pudding boiled, lemon 
pudding baked, pumpkin pudding. 

Mock turtle soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
boiled turkey with celery sauce, roasted ham, smoke- 
tongue, chicken curry, oyster pie, beets, cole-slaw, winter- 
squash, salsify, fried celery ; plum pudding, mince pie, 
calf's-foot jelly, blanc-mange. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Crean Wowk SILK on SATIN Dresses.—The safest 
way to dry-clean & silk or satin dress of any color is, to 
take the body off the skirt, and clean each part sepa- 
rately. If the dress is a valuable one, take off the sleeves 
also. When they are cleaned, remake them; all the 
French workmen do it. 

Have two clean earthen vessels that will hold two 
gallons each, and put halfa gallon of camphine in each ; 
have a smooth board, six feet long and three feet wide, 
suitable brushes, and four or five clean sheets. Bevery 
particular about the sheets being dry and clean. Your 
sheeting board is not to be encumbered with all your 
sheets on it; have only one on it. Begin by cleaning the 
body first. Put the body in the first liquor of camphine, 
then lift it on to the board, brush the inside well, and 
then the outside. When this has been done, put it back 
in the first liquor of camphine, then in the second, and 
let it drain over the second a minute ; spread a sheet on 
the board, lay the dress on it, and directly begin and rub 
it dry with the clean Indian cotton cloths. While rub- 
bing it, keep it smooth and shape it, so as that, when 
dry and cleaned, it will look as if it had not been wetted. 
Take the sleeves next. Clean them in the same manner 
asthe body. The skirt comes next, one after another, 
and it is to be cleaned exactly in the same manner as the 
body and the sleeves, by passing it through the two cam- 
phine liquors, brushing, and sheeting it up dry before 
leaving it. Dispatch is the life and soul of this work, 
as the camphiue is of such a drying nature that it re- 
quires great expedition in the cleaning. When the 
dress is done, it must be hung up for some hours in an 
airy room. The smell of the camphine will come off in 
a few hours in avery hot stove room. The best method 
is to clean the eamphine work in the afternoon and 
hang it in the stove room all night to take the smell off. 
Any silk or satin dress can be cleaned whole by this 
method, but it is safer to take the skirt off the body, 
whieh most cleaners do that intend not to be beat. 


To Paeserve Sree. Preys From Corrosiox.—Dip them 
for a few moments in ethereal solution of gold. This 
eovers them with a film of pure metallie gold, which 
prevcats the ink acting upon the steel. 


Earwies.—These troublesome insects may be enticed 
from the ear, into which they may have erawled, by 
placing a bit of apple (of which they are very fond) on 
the outside. 

A Goop Buiack Iyx.—To one gallon of soft water, add 
ten ounces of Aleppo galls; add four ounces each of gum 
Arabic, and vitriol. The galls should be well bruised, 
and the mixture allowed to stand fora fortnight, being 
well stirred every day. Two ounces of white sugar im- 
prove the glossiness of the ink, and render it fit for “‘ eopy- 
ing.” 

To Preserve Tax Cotors or Leaves AND FLowers.— 
Lay the leaves in books, and when they are flattened, 
and before their colors are injured, brush them over 
with a mixture composed of ten drops of vitriol, to a 
tablespoonfal of water. Ifthe mixture be too strong, it 
will almost immediately change the flowers red. The 
head of a small thistle when in seed, has been found a 
good substitute fora brush, which the vitriol soon de- 
stroys. 

To Cusan Lapres’ Dresses Etc., From Paint.—Ws 
ean confidently recommend the use of Benzine Collas or 
benzol to remove the paint marks; the only objection 
to it is, that a somewhat disagreeable smell remains ; 





bat a few hours’ exposure to the open air soon causes 
this to disappear. 

Give Mapg WarerProor.—Soak glue in water till 
it is soft, then melt it in linseed oil, assisted with a gentle 
heat. This glue is not acted upon by water or damp. 


Aw Exce..ent Furyitvke Po.isn.—Put into a bottle 
one pint of linseed oil, half a quartern of spirits of wine, 
half a quartern of vinegar, and one ounce of butter of 
antimony. Mix all together, and shake the botile well 
before using it. 


To Ratsgz the pile of velvet, hold it over a basin of 
boiling water, the wrong side of the velvet being next 
the water. To clean a silk dress, make the following 
mixture: Two ounces of curd soap shredded finely, two 
ounces ef salts of tartar, two gallons of water. Boil 
these ingredients together, and then add another two 
gallons of water. Wash the dress in the mixture, rinse 
in cold water, and iron as soon as possible. 


Harness BLackrne.—One pint of spirits of turpentine, 
half an ounce of Japan ink, two ounces of beeswax, two 
ounces of white wax, one ounce of gum benjamin, one 
ounce of indigo blue, two ounces of drop black. Melt 
the wax and gum benjamin, and then add the other in- 
gredients, having warmed the ink. This blacking will 
never harden, but is always in a liquid state, and will 
be found to keep the harness soft and pliable. Apply 
with a soft brush, and polish with another, and gently 
rab with a soft cloth, and we think that will suit the 
most fastidious taste. Keep in something with a tight- 
fitting lid. 

Another good receipt.—Three ounces of beeswax, one 
fourth pound of ivory black, one pint of neats-foot oil, 
two ounces of Castile soap, two ounces of lard, two table- 
spoonfuls of aloes. To be boiled together and poured 
into a shallow pot. 


To Maks A Camara OBscurnA.—The simplest form for 
constructing this apparatus is to darken a rdom, per- 
mitting no light to enter except by a small hole in the 
window-shutter. A double convex glass may then be 
fixed in the hole, and the images of external objects, in 
their native colors, will be seen on the wall, on a white 
screen placed so as to receive the light from the open- 
ing ; but the picture is most distinctly seen when the 
image is formed on the back of a silverized mirron 


For Creantne Waits Marsie.—Haifa pound of pear)- 
ash, one pound of whitening, half a pound of soft soap ; 
all to be boiled together until quite thick, and put on 
the marble when nearly cold. It must remain on for 
twenty-four hours, then be washed off with soft water, 
and afterwards polished well with linen cloths. Spirits 
of turpentine for black marble. 


A Neat Mopg or So.perine.—Cut out a piece of tinfoil 


the size of the surfaces to be soldered. Then dip a fea- ' 


ther in a solution of sal ammoniac, and wet over the 
surface of the metai, then place them in their proper 
position with the tinfoil between. Put it so arranged on 
a piece of iron hot enough to melt the foil. When cold 
they will be found firmly soldered together. 


To Maxe Tracine Paprr.—Mix together by a gentle 
heat, one ounce of Canada balsam, and a quarter of a 
pint of spirits of turpentine; with a soft brush spread it 
thinly over one side of good tissue paper. It dries 
quickly, is very transparent, and is not greasy, therefore 
does not stain the object upon which it may be placed. 
This has been tried, and found to answer exceedingly 
well. 
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Evitars’ Gable, 


The sonl, of origin divine, 
God’s glorious image freed from clay, 
In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day! \ 
The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky, 
The soul, immortal as its sire, 


Shall never die. Montaomery. 


We have come to the close of the sixty-fifth volume of 
the Lady’s Book. Three Hundred and Ninety Monthly 
Numbers have been issued since its establishment, and 
never has a single failure or delay occurred to mar the 
continuity of the work. It has been regular as the 
wnonths of the year. 

Is there not, in this ceaseless fellowship with time, a 
necessity of the soul to stretch forth her wings for eter- 
nity? Each number of the Book is confined to one 
month, but does not the mind of every reader bound on- 
ward to the New Year's issue, even before the perusal of 
this number is finished ? 

When we consider the progress of time in reference to 
what we ourselves have done ina given space and feel 
that for these opportunities we are responsible, that the 
pages of our life and the influences of our thoughts as 
well as deeds are sealed by the past and cannot be re- 
called, or changed, or effaced, even the humblest efforts 
of one year’s duration seem important. 

In the volume we now close, it has been our aim, 
steadily and consistently, to keep the Lady’s Book true 
to the highest principles of Christian duty. Ifthe phy- 
sical world were conyulsed with storms, and all the 
ements of nature seemed charged with destructive 
power, would it not be a blessed relief to find “a lodge 
in the wilderness?”’ An oasis in the desert? A quiet, 
eultured garden on which the burning lava had not even 
breathed ? 

There must be, somewhere in the heart of society, the 
elements of Faith, Hope, and Charity kept in active life, 
ar Peace and Brotherhood and the religion of the Saviour 
will disappear from the earth. Wethink woman should 
be the conservative power of this elementary goodness, 
that the precepts she instils by her life, her lips, and 
her pen should be in harmony with the divine teachings 
of Christ, when He declared :— 

** Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: fer they shall see 
God. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the Children of God.” 

And thus we have aimed to influence the hearts and 
minds and lives and hopes of our readers. That they 
appreciate our efforts we have ample testimony. The 
year has been to us prosperous and happy by the gene- 
rous patronage of a host of friends, whose appreciation 
for the Book has never seemed more sincere. 

This simple record is very inadequate to express our 
gratitude for these kind and continued favors. Still we 
take pleasure in expressing our thanks and warm wishes 
for the happiness of all who have thus been faithful 
friends through the difficulties and dark shadows that 
have made 1862 a sorrowful year for our beloved coun- 
try. May these dark shadows be swept away by the 
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brightness of joys which our Father in Heaven has the 
power to bestow on us in the coming year! 

* * + * . * * * 

The New Volume, which commences with the New 
Year, will have some new, and (we think) interesting, 
features. We hope to show that continued progress in 
the right way is pessible; that moral power is the Elixir 
of life, and goodness of heart the Fountain of Youth and 
Beauty ; therefore every earnest mind can find a sure 
means of improvement, and every loving heart the real 
secret of happiness. 


CHANGES, AND HOW TO MEET THEM. 


Great and important changes are coming on our land; 
not only is their shadow now over us, but the strong hand 
of destiny has already shaken many a tower of safety to 
atoms. These changes will deeply affect the women 
of the present times. Intelligent ladies are feeling the 
pressure of the coming events, and wisely asking what 
they can do to stay the storm or soften the calamities 
that may be felt by many unfitted to endure them. We 
will give here an extract from the letter of one of these 
noble and accomplished ladies: in our Next Volume we 
shall have much to say in behalf of those who are 
struggling to sustain themselves during these trying 
changes. 


LETTER FROM A LADY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The aim of the Lady’s Book has constantly been to 
give good counsel to the Christian woman and cheer her 
on in the path of duty and usefulness. We are much 
averse to masenline women and to those who unsex 
themselves by assuming the privileges of men and push- 
ing forward into man’s work. There is an old fable by 
Aésop, ‘Of the ass who wished to be a lap-dog,’ whic 
has an appropriate moral for this folly of modern days. 
Still, there are occupations and professions in which 
women would be fully competent and which they can 
fulfil with propriety and efficiency. Some of these have 
seldom been thought of by women in this favored coun- 
try, where peace and plenty so long reigned. The large 
armies which now have to be raised have taken men by 
thousands on thousands from their households, and, it 
is to be feared, that among these brave soldiers many 
who have gone forth will only leave the record of their 
names as an inheritance to their bereaved families. 

At such a time does it not become the duty of matrons 
and capable women to see that the young girls under 
their influence and direction are educated to meet the 
necessities of this strange crisis? 

Besides the office of teacher, which our young ladies 
80 efficiently fill, there is the office of Post Mistress 
which might be allowed them. In England and in 
France and also iv other European countries, women are 
frequently found in the management of country post 
offices. This I consideran appropriate and useful sphere 
for the edueated women of our land. In large cities, of 
course, men must be preferred; but in thousands of 
villages and smali towns women virtually execute these 
functions when they stand in the names of their hus- 
bands. Why cannot they then be appointed regularly ; 
and in the absence or decease of their male relatives, 
become holders of the greater portion of the country 

ost offices? By this change only, thousands of mourn- 

ng widows, bereaved mothers, daughters, and sisters 
lett destitute of their natural protectors, by this wasting 
war, would be able to sustain themselves and those de- 
pendent on them, be useful to the community in which 
they reside. 

Another business, whieh in French retail houses is 
generally given to the wife or daughters, might with 
advantaye be exercised by women. We meanclerkships. 
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A good handwriting, dexterity in accounts, the very 
easily acquired knowledge of the technicalities of Book- 
keeping are not beyond the average powers of educated 
young women. Industry, punctuality, and integrity are 
surely possessed by them in as large measure as their 
brother man. 

In these remarks to your readers, if you, my friend, 
will give them room in the Book, I do not address my- 
self to women only, but to their fathers, and brothers, 
and sons. It is for mento aid us in our efforts of pre- 
paring to sustain the cares and provide for the wants of 
desolate households, which wiil inevitably devolve on 
thousands of the women of this generation in our land. 
Will not good and generous men give us now their 
assistance by moving the authorities which hold these 
offices in their gift to bestow a portion of them on deso- 
late and deserving women? 


THE INFLUENCES OF DRESS AND COLORS. 


Aw English writer, in his remarks on ‘‘a lady’s dress,” 
has given some happy hints and true definitions, or de- 
scriptions, rather, of power which good taste in costume 
exercises in society as well as on character and happi- 
ness. He begins by quoting an old authority that 
“* Dress is a personal glossary, a species of body phreno- 
logy, the study of which it would be madness to ne- 
glect.”” The writer adds:— 


*“ This last assertion is rather strong; still, viewed in 
the light of a guide-book for the quiet observer of cha- 
racter, as an index to the tastes, habits of life, and con- 
dition of a people, a certain value must be conceded to 
the subject even by those who denounce it asa frivolous 
topic, unworthy of any attention. Bat it assumes real 
importance when we recognize it as the spring that 
moves the many hands of industry, and see in its wants 
and demands the stimulants that work upon man’s 
fancy, taste, and inventive powers, exercise his skill and 
patience, and even impel him to study and scientific 
research. What knowledge and calculation were neces- 
sary, for instance, before the machinery that has brought 
calico-printing to its present perfection could be pro- 
duced! What experiments were essayed in the labora- 
tery before a new shade of color could be procured to 
meet the taste for novelty, and when procured, before it 
could be fixed and made permanently available! 

S:. 2% 7 Siviri, BPM e.: ep 

“We dearly love and duly appreciate color; we have 
hailed with delight the resumption of the scarlet cloak 
this winter by our fair countrywomen, especially at a 
time of public mourning, when our streets have worn so 
monotonons and sombre aa aspect. The eye has been 
——— and refreshed by the warm, bright red, set off 

y the black dress beneath; and the welcome effect it 
produced proved to our minds how much pleasure we 
insensibly derive from the presence of color. We are 
hardly aware of it until we lose it. The aspect of our 
crowded thoroughfares lately enables us to form some 
idea of what we should feel if, by some freak of fashion, 
the fair sex were to adopt a costume as unvaried and 
hideous as the present masculine attire, and if our shops, 
that now display all that is lovely in color and exquisite 
in design, had nothing more attractive to offer than 
broadcloath or black stuff. We should feel depressed. 
The eye needs the stimulant of color and variety to keep 
it from fatigue ; and beneath our gray and colorless sky 
we want more color, not less. Some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago color was certainly at a discount in dress as 
well as in architecture and decoration. That there has 
been a revival in its favor no one will deny.” 


The writer pays this graceful tribute to the wife of 
Louis Napoleon :— 


“When Eugénie de Montéjo espoused Napoleon III., 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness were 
arrayed against her. She was not royal, she was not 
French, she rode on horseback, she had English blood 
in her veins, an English complexion, and most probably 
English tastes. When she returned from Notre Dame 
after the marriage ceremony, the vast crowds assembled 
near the Tuileries to view her entry there gave her 
no welcome, received their empress in silence; yet ina 
few months France unanimously pronounced her charm- 
ing. She had none of the conventional manner pre- 
seribed to royalty ; she laughed when she should have 
been grave, and wept when she should have been com- 
posed ; she wore fancy dresses, offensive to court eti- 





quette, yet in spite of all this, in spite of her being as 
natural as Frenchwomen are generally artificial, she 
was pronounced charming. Her beauty and grace cap- 
tivated the other sex; but we have no hesitation in 
saying that one cause of her popularity with her own 
was her being, beyond all comparison, the best dressed 
woman in the empire. The French look upon the toilet 
as a work of art, and pay the same tribute to it that we 
do to any other artistic production. They accepted and 
valued her success as another proof of the supremacy of 
France in this as in other matters,” 


A PRECIOUS TRIBUTE. 


Tue writer of the following note and poem needs no 
other passport to the favor of our readers than her own 
touching appeal. The sympathies of loving and of sor- 
rowing hearts will alike appreciate the genius and tender 
sensibility of this young invalid girl. Tous her tribute 
of gratitude for the enjoyment she has derived from the 
Lady’s Book is one of the sweetest pleasufes of our long 
literary pilgrimage. It is the most precious reward of 
our efforts to have these assurances (not unfrequently 
given) that our writings have done good, even to those 
who are looking upward and heavenward. May the 
Saviour’s love be her crown of glory. Her other poem 
will appear in January. EpITRESs. 


Dear Mrs. Hate: Will you pardon a little invalid 
her presumption in writing to you? Ido not wish to 
occupy one moment of your valuable time; but for so 
many years I have been comforted by the monthly visits 
of your lovely magazine [ could no longer resist writing 

ou, and thanking you out of the depths ofa grateful heart 
or all the good you havedone me. And now, perhaps, 
you will wish to know who I am. Well, it will bea 
sad tale; but you know iu this world life is sunshine 
and shadow, and only in that to come will the heav 
clouds be _— away | the loving hand of the A 
mighty. Three years ago I was a bright, happy girl of 
eighteen. Surrounded by all the comforts, even luaw- 
ries of life, with an Eden home, loving parents, an only 
angel sister, life looked very beautiful as I stood on its 
threshold and gazed fearlessly beyond its sunny portals. 
And now—yet I wound not murmur, for many blessings 
remain, though for three long, painful years not once 
have I bounded over this glad green earth. Disease 
fastened on my vitals, is feasting there, and slowly 
though surely I am leaving this glad earth with the 
beauty my poet soul so revels in. Yet I am happy, 
for my peace is made with God; a mansion is pre- 
pared for me; Jesus, my Saviour, will meet me on the 
other side of the cold, dark river, when pale Death shall 
ferry me over. It seems hard to be so sometimes, when 
I gaze on my noble father, with his lofty brow and 
raven locks, and eyes in which the fire is all quenched 
in tears as he gazes on me, his darling, his pride; my 
mother, with her sad brown eyes, her pale face shaded 
by bands of reo brown hair; my angel sister, so glo- 
riously beautiful, with her large spiritual blue eyes, her 
wealth of golden hair, that like a misty veil ripples in 
ringlets over her white and dimpled shoulders, her an- 
gelic ways ; and yet one more, whose voice is the sweetest 
music my ears ever heard, whose heart’s purest love is 
more precious to me than all the wealth of Golconda's 
mine, who will cross the heaving waves of the Atlantie 
in a few weeks or months to clasp to his great heart, all 
full of love for her, his promised bride. How sadly his 
heart will ache to find a cruel bridegroom has taken her 
to his frozen bosom! May God comfort him! And, 
dear friend, pray for us both. But I must close now 
with an explanation of the articles inclosed. I have 
dared to send them, and beg, if worthy, you will give 
them some humble place in the Lady’s Book. May the 
good and loving God, whose home is in the heavens, 
bless you and spare zn many long years to do good! 

ours, lovingly, 


THE DYING GIRL’S FAREWELL. 
Come, my father, and my mother, and my loving sister, 


too; 

Draw up closer to your darling, and receive her last 
adieu ; 

For an icy hand is pressing on my heart and on my brow, 

And I feel that Death is clasping me to his chill bosom 
now. 
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Will y roll my couch once more to the window opened 
wide 

Let me breathe once more the fragrance of the climbing 
rose outside ; 

On the beauty of this glad earth let me once more feast 


my eyes, 
Ere, with millions of the angels, I shall roam in Para- 
ise. 


How often I have gazed upon the western sunset sky, 

Upon the crimson altar fires that floated up on high, 

Upon the purple broidered cloud, glistening with pink 
and gold, 

i from me the mysteries my heart longed to un- 
old! 

Gh, how often my poor heart has swelled, and longed to 
tear away 

Those heavy clouds that evermore ’tween me and hea- 
ven lay. 

No longer I shall try to pierce those dark clouds with 
my eyes, 

a ay I'll sail beyond their folds, and dwell in Para- 

ise. 


Yes, I shall sail across yon lake, the sunset’s golden 
river ; 

I'll cross and land on heaven's shore, and dwell with 
God forever. 

Oh, look! for in that purple sky I see the angels now, 

And there’s a little golden barque, and Death sits at the 
prow. 

Sweet and melodious music now falls on my listening 
ear ; 

Ever more sweet and soft it grows as that golden barque 
draws near. 

Never again I'll watch the sun when it shall set or 
rise, 

Bat then you know they do not need a sun in Paradise. 


Never again Ill watch with you when closes the bright 


day, 

For twilight, with her shining robes of silver and of 
gray; 

Never for me shall roses bright scatter their crimson 
rain; 

And never more shall I drink in their fragrant sweet 
again. 

But o not weep, my parents dear, and sister loved so 
well; 

I would that you might cross with me yon golden bil- 
low’s swell! 

Yet there are two who went before; they ’ll meet me on 
the shore, " 

And then three angels you will have waiting at hea- 
ven's door. 

Yes, at heaven's glorious portals we’ll watch with 
loving eyes, 

—— each one as you shall come to dwell in Para- 

se. 


And you, sweet, beautiful sister, the only rosebud left, 

Console our darling parents, dear, whose hearts are so 
bereft. 

See! the barque sails ever nearer, and Death is at the 


row; 
How his wide wings glow and glisten! how stern is his 
pale brow! 
And my two cherub sisters, the loved ones gone before— 
Qh! I see their white robes glisten as they stand upon 
the shore; 
And the sweetest, sweetest music falls on my raptured 


ear. 
a dear parents, sister; farewell—I leave you 
ere 
But do not mourn or weep for me; oh, dry your tearfal 
eyes ; 
= Saviour’s love has raised your child to life in Para- 
ise. 


Mysterirs.—“ Religion and mystery both begin and 
end together; a portion of what is inscrutable to our 
faculties being intimately and inseparably blended with 
its most vital and operative truths. A religion without 
its mysteries is a temple without its God.” We talk of 
light, and heat, and electricity, and gravity, and chemi- 


truth in science, we have only got a stage deeper into 
the dense and impenetrable darkness that is beyond ; 
till at last we discover that the more we know in nature 
the more remains to be unknown; and the known is 
merely the illuminated title-page of the unread and the 
unknown. There is not a flower on the wayside, there 
is not a mineral in the earth, there is not a drop of 
water nor an atom of light, there is net a flash of light- 
ning nor a peal of thunder that is not shrouded in 
mystery. 

Lire ty tHe Harem.—The Princess Belgiojoso has 
given to the public a curious description of family life 
in the East,* from which we select one daguerreotype. 
* Let us enter the harem of a bourgeoise, or, the same 
thing, ofa small country gentleman. Ard, beforehand, 
let the privileged lady who visits this melancholy spot 
be under no illusion, but prepare herself to overcome 
much that is repugnant to her. Imagine a structure, 
separated from the house, properly so called, where the 
master receives his guests, and where only the male 
servants are allowed to lodge. The exit from this build- 
ing leads generally through a vast shed, and where 
chickens roost upon every description of rubbish ; from 
which a wooden stairway, with decayed and disjointed 
steps, leads to the upper apartments, consisting of a large 
vestibule and four chambers opening into it. One of 
these chambers is reserved for the master of the estab- 
lishment, who lives there along with the favorite of the 
hour; the other rooms are occupied by the remainder of 
what is here called “‘the family.” Women, children, 
and guests of the female sex, with the slaves of the mas 
ter or mistress, compose the population of the harem. 
In the East there are no beds, properly so called, nor 
rooms specially set apart for repose; during the day the 
great clothes-presses contain heaps of mattresses, cover- 
lets, and pillows, on which, when evening comes, the 
inhabitants of the place draw at will, each one making 
her bed on the floor wherever she pleases, and retiring 
to rest without undressing. When a room is filled, the 
overplus establish themselves elsewhere, and if all the 
rooms are incumbered, the latest arrivals retreat to the 
vestibule or staircase. To European eyes there is nothing 
more offensive when morning comes than the aspect of 
these ladies, dressed in the previous day's attire, rampled 
and creased as itis by pressure on the mattress ar by 
the irregular movements of slumber. 


Tue Law or Kisstna.—The monks of the middle ages 
are said to have divided the kiss into fifteen distinct 
species, all of which were different. It appears that by 
the old civil law the kiss had a decided effect upon the 
positions of the swain and his beloved, in case the match 
was broken off. By the civil law all gifts that had 
passed between the lovers were ordinarily—if the mar- 
riage did not take place—to return to the first owners. 
If, however, the lover had, while courting, given his 
intended a kiss, he was to lose half of what he had 
given. This was not, however, to be the case with the 
woman, who might kiss as much as she chose without 
peril. Mr. Burn, in his notes, points out that the law, 
as thus laid down, was acted upon in a case which took 
place at Exeter, England, October 24, 1835, where the 
magistrate decided that the lover should return a watch 
to his intended, while she was to give back to him half 
the value of a brooch. 





cal attraction; but what are these? Clouds toc 1 
vur ignorance. And when we have reached a great 








* Published by Carleton, New York. 
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Miss 8. J, Hare’s Boarpine and Day ScHoon For 
Youre Lapses, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year ; its 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The Assist- 
ants employed are of the best class and highest merit. 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accom plishmeat of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop- 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required, 


To ovr CorresPonpents.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ Love's Holocaust’—“ The Casket of the 
Year’’—“*My Ship’—‘‘John Broad”—* Music’’—“ The 
Lover’s Year”’—and “Dr. John Hale and Margaret 
Thorn.” 

We must decline these communications, as we could 
not find room: “To Emmeline”’—*“ Ella Lane’—“ The 
Wanderer’’—“ Contemplaiion”—“‘ Over the Thread” — 
“Winter's Joys”—“Too Soon’’—“The Ivy and the 
Cross” —‘‘Edwin’s Death”—“ Lament’’—‘‘ A Sore Dis- 
appointment and its Consequences” (will do for a Weekly 
Journal, as the author suggested) — “Song”—“ Too 
Many in the Boat’—‘“Lift up the Banner’—‘Opera 
Music,”"—and * Excelsior.” 

We have a large number of MSS. yet to examine ; our 
friends will excuse the delay ; we wish to give particu- 
lar attention to our correspondents, and, therefore, do 
not rwn over the titles merely, but examine the merits of 
their articles. For the many favors we have received 
during this year and the high praises of the ‘‘ Book” so 
lavishly tendered us, accept our warmest thanks. May 
the coming Christmas be a festival of hope and happi- 
ness to all our friends and patrons! 





= a 


°. ° 
Witerarp Porices, 
Booxs sy Maru.—Now that the postage on printed 

matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books wili be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 


When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 





From Peterson & Brotrners, Philadelphia:— 

AFTER DARK: A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author 
of the “Woman in White,” ete. This is a reprint of a 
work published two or three years since. The book is 
composed of a collection of interesting stories, most 
varied in their character, strung together by a thread of 
a narrative from which the book takes its name. Though 
of course not equal to Collins’s best romances, the book 





is yet worth a place in one’s collection of light literature. 
Price 50 cents. 

U. 8. STAMP TAXBS, Imposed by the act of 1862, to go 
into effect on and after October 1st, 1862. Published for 
the convenience of all storekeepers everywhere, mer- 
chants, bankers, brokers, lawyers, conveyancers, and 
the public generally. Every person in business wants 
this card, and cannot do without it. Price ten cents a 
copy, or three copies for twenty-five cents, or twenty- 
five cupies for one dollar and seventy-five cents, or fifty 
copies for three dollars, or one hundred copies for five 
dollars. 


From D. Scatreraoop, 304 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia:— 

LYRICS OF THE WAR. A very neat publication, 
with some excellent songs, many of them with music. 
Vignettes prettily priuted incolor. Price twenty cents a 
number. 


From Fisuer & Broruer, Philadelphia :— 

SLATE DRAWING BOOKS. An admirable collection 
of Drawings (Nos. 1 to 6) for beginners, commencing with 
the most simple outlines, and continued to the more 
elaborate drawings. Our readers may have some idea 
of them from those published in the Book; but these 
are far more beautiful. They are really invaluable to 
ene commencing todraw. Price 12 cents. 

From J. B. Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. We kave received 
No. 52 of this valuable work. Price 15 cents per part. 

From Car.etoy, New York, through Peterson & 
Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

LES MISERABLES. Jean Valjean: A Novel. By 
Victor Hugo. Translated from the original French by 
Chas. E. Wilbour. The fifth and last volume of this 
wonderful literary production is ready for the American 
public. Without disparagement to the books which 
have gone before, we can call it the most absorbing, the 
most exciting, and the most wonderful of them all. The 
first division of this book completes the thrilling and 
vivid account of the attempted revolution of June, 1832. 
Then follow several chapters which should engage the 
attention of political economists throughout the civilized 
world. Wecannot follow the various incidents of the 
remainder of the book ; but the whole conception, plan, 
and final conclusion are worthy of the pen of its great 
author. Of the many thousands who have read the 
preceding volumes, and who will obtain the present 
number with haste, and read it with avidity, there are 
few who will not be prepared for a connected and more 
careful reading from beginning to end. The present 
translation has served its purpose in giving us.a certain 
idea of this great work. But to form any conception of 
its real grandeur, to appreciate its philosophy and its 
sentiment, a far more carefully prepared edition is re- 
quired. The present is painfully fall of French idioma- 
tic expressions and actual errors in translation, as if the 
translator himself too often failed to comprehend what 
he was preparing for the understanding of others. There 
is also room for what might be called a “ popular” edi- 
tion, in which the whole five volumes might be reduced 
to two, by omitting the episodes, interesting in them- 
selves, yet unnecessary to the story, and in some places 
cutting down conversations, and condensing monologues. 
In this form it would no doubt be found more acceptable 
to the masses than in its present. Price 50 cents. 
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LIKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. By A. 8. Roe, author 
of ‘I’ve been Thinking,’ ‘‘ How could he Help it?” 
etc. We wonder how a book so tedious as this ever found 
ite way into print. We confess to having read it through 
from beginning to end, and though we find much to 
approve, while its morality is unimpeachable, it is a 
book which we cannot praise. The hero enters the 
scene at the age of sixteen or seventeen; and from 
first to last he is represented as a pattern of goodness, 
He does nothing improper, exhibits no frailties, makes 
no mistakes such as the best of youth must sometimes 
commit, and is a model and a teacher to all around him. 
Such a character is most certainly misrepresented ; and 
though the motive in its production may have beena good 
ene, it will have no effect. Books, to do good, must 
make their characters human, subject to the same temp- 
tations, trials and failings as living humanity. Then 
let them attain perfection i? they will, but let it be by 
struggles such as we all must undergo in the same road. 
Price $1 25. 

THE SLAVE POWER: its Character, Career, and Pro- 
bable Designs. By J. E. Cairnes, M. A., Professor of 
Sarisprudence and Political Economy in Queen's College, 
Galway ; and late Whately Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of Dublin. The author of this 
work has attempted an explanation of the real issues 
involved in our present war. He takes as a basis of his 
argument that Slavery is the true origin of the existing 
conflict, and from this ground he reasons and deducts hia 
conclusions, treating of its organization, tendencies, de- 
velopments, policy, career, and designs. The book is 
written in that calm and dispassionate manner whieh we 
have a right to expect from one who is nota participant 
in our struggles. Price $1 00. 

From D. Appieton & Co., New York, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadel phia:— 

THE WIFE'S STRATAGEM: A Story for Fireside and 
Wayside. The “‘ wife’s stratagem”’ is perhaps more pro- 
perly the stratagem of the author to place in connected 
form before the public, a series of disconneeted stories. 
And very well she has succeeded. The stories are witty 
and well written, while the “‘ stratagem,”’ in its various 
details, is far from being the least interesting portion. 
The most amusing story of all is a ghost story, entitled 
“Be Sure you’re Right, then Forward.’’ We think the 
author can safely venture that second book she hints at 
in her preface. Price 50 cents, paper; $1 90, cloth. 


From Troxxor & Fre.ps. Boston, through Prrsrsox 
& Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

COUNTRY LIVING AND COUNTRY THINKING. 
By Gail Hamilton. A book so charming, so fresh, so 
vigorous as this, we have not met with for many a day. 
We dare not venture a guess whether it be a man ora 
woman who writes with at once so much strength and 
sprightliness ; for if we do, we are threatened with the 
dire displeasure of the anthor. But the book will com- 
pare well with those of fts class from undoubted mascu- 
lime sources, and at the same time displays a certain 
feminine grace and sauciness. The author is, at times, 
earnest in style; again witty and piquant: independent 
in thought and expression throughout, saying whatever 
he (or she) chooses without special regard as to whom it 
may hit. Price $1 25. 

THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. By the author of “A 
Present Heaven.”” With an Introduction by John G. 
Whittier. This book is written with all the earnestness 





and singleness of purpose of a devout Christian, and 
abounds with religious truths and beauties, such as 
shall make it welcome to every heart that acknowledges 
the truths of the Gospel. Whoever reads it, we sincerely 
believe, will experience a strengthening of faith, and 
feel his spirit pervaded by a holy calm. Price 75 cents. 

From T. 0. H. P. Burynam, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STARS AND STRIPES IN REBELDOM. This 
book is composed of a series of papers written by Federal 
prisoners at New Orleans during the past winter. They 
were written without thought of publication, and were 
issued weekly, merely for pastime during the weary 
months of imprisonment. Each paper is composed of a 
number of short articles, prose and poetical, on various 
subjects. Though the book may possess no great degree 
of literary merit, it wil! still undoubtedly find hosts of 
attentive readers and sympathizing friends. Price 50 
cents. 

-_— a —— 
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Gopry Por DecemBer.—Onr illustrations for Decem- 
ber are magnificent. ‘Found in the Snow,’’ is ss soft 
and silvery a plate as we have ever given, and is ably 
illustrated. Read the story. ‘ Winter” is a plate of 
seven tableaux. The centre picture shows us the com- 
forts of a home in this merry season. The children have 
received their presents, and all is joy. The old grand- 
father and grandmother look on and think of their juve- 
nile days, now reflected through two generations, We 
also have out-door amusements: Boys snow-balling and 
sledging, or coasting, as it is sometimes called, skating, 
sleigh-riding, the old farm-house, and the man at the 
wheel on shipboard, in a snow storm. Is it not a sug- 
gestive picture? 

The Bride Plate Fashion, seven figures. We present 
our annual plate of brides, with the latest and most 
fashionable costumes, Weare the only magazine that 
devotes one number of the year to these very necessary 
fashions. These dresses have been selected with great 
care. Perhaps some of our bachelor editors would be 
able to make choice here. 

The Tiger Skin Slippers. Here is a novelty, and no 
doubt will be all the rage. We give under the proper 
head the directions for making them. 

Preparing for the Christmas Party. Here is another 
of our Christmas pictures. No doubt many of our read- 
ers remember similar preparations. 

Cloaks. These seasonable illustrations are conttnued 
in this number. 

Crochet articles for winter wear, and Braiding Pat- 
terns. We continue in this number these useful and 
fashionable embellishments. We have more lef for 
January number. 











Tur December issue contains stories by Miss Janvrin, 
the author of ‘‘ Miss Slimmens,’’ Miss Townsend, and 
“The Little Match Maker’’ is coneluded. Several 
Christmas stories will also be found in this number. 


A Merry Curistmas AND A Happy Season to our 
numerous and never tiring friends. We cordially wish 
that all the blessed and genial influences of the season 
may be showered upon them. 


. 
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Marton Hargianp.—In the January number we shall 
eommence a story by this lady, entitled ‘‘ Husks.” It 
will run through the year, and will be copyrighted. 
Therefore it can be read nowhere but in the Lady's 
Book. Send in your subscriptions at once, and get the 
commencement of the story. We copy the following 
announcement from our November number ;— 


“irerary News.—Our readers will be pleased to hear 
that we have made arrangements with Marion Harland, 
the well-known author of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,”’ 
“ Moss Side,’’ ‘‘ Nemesis,” and ‘‘ Miriam,’’ for a series of 
stories. Every number for 1563 will contain a story 
from her pen. This is a compliment to the Book, as she 
writes for no other magazine. The stories will be copy- 
righted, so that they may not be found anywhere but in 
the pages of the Lady’s Book. 

Tue following is from the Philadelphia Press :-— 

“The very successful authoress, whose nom de plume 
is ‘Marion Harland,’ and whose novels, entitled the 
“Hidden Path,’ ‘ Nemesis,’ etc., have as much popularity 
in England as in this country, has a new work called 
*Miriam,’ which Sheldon & Co,, of New York, will pub- 
lish in a few days. The scene is laid in the ‘dark and 
Moody ground of Kentucky,’ and the work will be dedi- 
cated to George D. Prentice, editor of the Louisville 
Journal. No living American novelist is so popular as 
“Marion Harland,’ and the demand for her works is large 
and steady. ‘ Alone’ and the ‘Hidden Path’ have each 
had a sale of 40,000 copies 


Norice To THoss wHo Sexy vs Drarts on Crecxs.— 
Be particular, when you purchase a draft or check to 
send us, that tho same has the proper stamp affixed to it 
by the person from whom you procure it. 


Extracts from the Law, 

“Stamps must be affixed to all documents by the party 
tesuing the same.” 

“The person using or affixing a stamp must write 
th@renpon the initials of his name, and the date when 
used.’’ 

“The penalty for making, signing, or issuing any 
isfftrument, document, or paper of any kind without the 
same having thereon a stamp to denote the duty is $50, 
and such a paper will be invalid and of no effect."’ 

Any check on a bank, or sight draft, over $20 requires 
a two cent stamp, under $20 no stamp is required. 


%0.—This number is the 390th number of the Lady’s 
Book that we have published. If our readers will di- 
vide 390 by 12 it will give precisely the number of years 
we have been engaged in publishing the Lady's Book, 
¥iz., 32 years and 6 months. From the first number to 
the last, solely under the control of the present pub- 
lisher, without change of any kind from the commencoe- 
ment, and a gradual increase of subscription from the 
first year of publication to the present time, and now 
publishing the largest monthly list of any magazine in 
the United States, 

A Pursext ror a Lapy.—Did it ever strike any of our 
young friends that they conld not make a more agree- 
able Christmas or New Year’s present toa young lady 
than a year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book? Will it 
not monthly call the donor to their remembrance, and 
wi'l they not be particularly gratified in receiving so 
usefy! a present? 


of 





Epvcation: Miss Haue’s Scnoot.—We wish to draw 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement of this 
school in the Editors’ Table. Weare certainly interested 
in a seminary conducted by a daughter of our old friend 
and associate, Mrs. Hale, and where our own daughter 
is receiving her education. But though interested we 
are not swayed by such considerations in what we say 
now on this subject. 

Miss Hale’s school is situated in the very best location 
that could be found in Philadelphia for the purpose. 
Close by the regions of fashion, and remote from the 
dust and confusion of business, it is yet in almost coun- 
try seclusion, fronting a beautiful park, whose verdure 
in the season of green, which lasts here a long time, 
refreshes the eye, while its extent affords a healthful 
circulation of air. We do not hesitate to say that few 
boarding-schools, if any, have such judicious system 
and regulation, and receiveshe same faithful care from 
the Principal 

The best part of education comes from the influence of 
contact, and the morals as well as the manners are insen- 
sibly affected by the circle in which we dwell. How 
important it is, then, for children and young girls whe 
leave their parents’ control to be habitually under the 
supervision of the lady who undertakes the offiee of 
parental training! The ladies who assist Miss Hale in 
the French and English departments are experienced in 
teaching, and perfectly understand what young ladies 
require for the development of the understanding and 
the heart. 

Philadelphia, it is unnecessary to say, is not surpassed 
by any city for its professors and teachers in the arts, 
sciences, and foreign languages ; therefore every advan- 
tage for the attainment of accomplishments will be 
within the reach of Miss Hale’s scholars. 

L. A. Gopry. 

We ask attention to our advertisement for 1863, pub- 
lished iu this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady's Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that we will publish the best lady's 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. Weare thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 
three years ; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 

Taxes Your own Paper.—Let us still try to impress this 
upon our subscribers. Take your own paper before sub- 
scribing to any other; it isa duty you owe, and one you 
ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady’s Book also, 
take that in a club with your own paper. Yon will save 
one dollar by the operation. 


Civs Ratns.—Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper's 
Magazine, one year, $4 50. Godey’s Lady's Book and 
Arthur’s Magazine, one year, $3 50. All three of these 
magazines, one year, $6. No cheaper club than this 
can be offered. See advertisement of Arthur’s Magazine 
in this number, 

Postace ow tHE Lapy’s Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


New Guitar Music.—According to promise, we devote 
the greater portion of this month’s Column to an enu- 
meration of the latest and best music for this instrument. 
To this list we ask especial attention, as we have pre- 
pared it with care, and it may be many months before 
We can again have space for a similar purpose. We 
will cheerfully purchase and mail any of these pieces 
on receipt of price. 

H. M. Higgins, Chicago, publishes eleven beautiful 
ballads by J. P. Webster, the favorite song writer, all ar- 
ranged for the guitar, each 25 cents. Our Bonnie Blue- 
Eyed Nell is a touching song and chorus. Broken Ties is 
& pretty ballad. Allie Lennon is arranged with chorus. 
I Had a Gentle Mother, Zula Zong, Over the River, and 
Wiliie Lee, also with chorus. The Angels Told me So, 
They Buried her Under the Old Elm Tree, Two on Earth 
and Two in Heaven, and Belle Maie, are all pretty and 
effective ballads, so entirely so that we hardly know 
how to recommend one above another. The guitar 
arrangements by John Molter. 

Russell & Patee, Boston, publish nine favorite songs. 
Jessie Graeme, song with chorus, 25 cents; and the Bas- 
ket Maker's Child, 15 cents, both by Thompson, author 
of Lily Dale. Rock me To-Sleep, Mother, by Leslie, 25. 
Sweet Sister, Pray for Me, a touching ballad; Seeing 
Nellie Home, by Fletcher; Norah, the Pride of Kildare, 
by Jno. Parry; Ella Dean; Our Sister Nellie Dear, apd 
a new and beautiful arrangement of Balfe’s, I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Halls, each 15 cents. Most of 
these will be recognized as old favorites, aud their ar- 
rangement now for the guitar will give them additional 
celebrity. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, publish ten fine songs 
and two pieces, as follows: Silvery Midnight Moon, one 
of Ordway’s favorite songs. Moon Behind the Hill, fine 
ballad by Bishop. Do they Think of me at Home? Glo- 
ver’s favorite ballad. Glory Hallelujah, the celebrated 
army refrain. Too Late, too Late, exquisite ballad by 
Pratten. The Rover’s Grave, by J. G. Clark. Minnie 
Clyde, ballad. The Power of Love, cavatina from Sata- 
nella. Gayly Through Life, from Traviata. Where the 
Warbling Waters Flow, beautiful duet by Brinley Rich- 
ards. Each of the above 25 cents. Also the Delhi Grand 
Galop Militaire, from the English edition, 25; and a fine 
arrangement of Gems from I1 Trovatore, seven pages, 35 
ceats. 

Firth, Pond, & Co., New York, publish Millard’s 
splendid national melody, Vive l’ América, 25 cents. The 
two beautiful ballads by Foster, Under the Willow 
She's Sleeping, and Parthenia to Ingomar. The three 
favorite melodies by J. R. Thomas: "Tis but a Little 
Faded Flower, Down by the River-side I Stray, and An- 
nie of the Vale. Reichard’s delightful song, Thou art 
so Near and yet so Far. Each 25 cents. Also a fine col- 
lection of six pieces, Sontag Polka, Rainbow Schottische, 
Katy Darling, etc., in easy style for beginners, to whom 
we specially recommend it. Price 75 cents. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish five very pretty bal- 
lads, by H. C. Work, two or three of which have already 
become favorites. They are: Nellie Lost and Found, 
Our Qaptain’s Last Words, Beautiful Rose, Kingdom 
Coming, and The First Love Dream, each 25 cents. 

To Our Correspondents.—We have no space for our 
usual list of piano music, and our friends cannot do bet- 
ter than refer to our previous lists. They all contain 
many excellent pieces, songs, ete., for players of every 
capacity, and we can still supply any piece, song, or 





work named in any of our lists since January. All 
musical correspondence and orders for music must be 
addressed to the musical editor, as below, at Philadel- 
phia. 

The Ida Polka Waltz is accepted for publication in the 
Book. Will the author of the Autumn Schottisehe send 
us his address? J. Starr HoLioway¥. 


MAKE UP rour CivuBs.—Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani- 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of ita kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga- 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is ‘* Ar- 
thur’s Home Magazine.”” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place cf the Lady’s Book, if 
desired, 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe- 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop- 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask hith 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 





Mr. Jonn Dainty, 728 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, 
has published the followiug Femograph Cartes de Visite. 
For one dollar received, he will send sixteen of them 

President Lincoln, Mrs. Lincoln, Secretary Seward, 
Secretary Chase, Secretary Stanton, Parson 3rownlow. 
Generals McClellan, Scott, Dix, McDowell, Halleck, 
Shields, Pope, Sigel, Burnside, Hunter, McCall, Fre- 
mont, Hooker, Mitchell, Curtis, Butler, Buell, Wool, 
Grant, Banks, Fitz John Porter, Lew Wallace, Taylor, 
Mansfield, Com. Foote, Com. Dupont, Com. Farragut, 
Colonel Baker, Col. Ellsworth, Monitor and Merrimac. 

Literary AssociaTions.—We now commence in time to 
Warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

ParTicv.ar notice to the Binder of this volume of the 
Lady’s Book. The fashion in the December number is 
folded as all the other fashions in the volume are to be 
folded before binding. Will our subscribers please sug- 
gest this to the person intrusted with the binding of the 
volume? 
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Mount Vernon ScuHoon ror Youne Lapizs, 6 Aliston 
&t., Bostox.—This well-known school was reopened on 
the fourth Monday in September (22d), 1862, by Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Richards, late of Providence, aided by a 
full corps of resident and professional teachers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richards, who have had much and varied 
experience as teachers, have entered upon their new 
field of labor with the high aim and thy strong purpose 
of making the school under their care a place where 
thorough mental and moral cultivation can be secured 
to their pupils. They will endeavor to include in their 
course of study everything that can be justly claimed to 
belong to female education; and, in their manner of 
instruction, such processes as they deem the best calcu- 
lated to develop the mental and moral powers in happy 
harmony of effect. 

For terms apply as above. 

We have long been acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards, and heartily recommend them to the citizens 
of Boston. 

Mrs. Richards is the author of “Springs of Action,” a 
valuable book on the formation of female character. 


THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Tue Lady’s Book! How vastly rare 
Are the rich treasures gathered there! 
It seems as if a fairy stood, 
With magic grace and lifted wand, 
To give us everything of good 
That could be wafted by her hand. 
And when we jest of fairy ken, 
And fairy freaks, and fairy folk, 
We ask no better fairy then, 
Than Godey of the Lady's Book. 
We wish him many a happy year, 
From many & cozy quiet nook, 
For charmed are thousands far and near 
In reading Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Jui1a Loviss Waeeten. 


Civs of $10. 

Our country is thinly settled; but I think tt my duty 
to introduce the best literature, and therefore I have got 
up aclub for the Lady’s Book, which is the best work 
of the kind in the country. W. D., Indiana. 

Club of $10. 

I need not tell you, Mr. Godey, that we ladies away 
oat here on the Pacific coast can appreciate highly your 
efforts to please us. May you live to see your country- 
women the pride of the world, as you are endeavoring to 
make them oftheir own homes. Muss L., California. 


Club of $20. 

Your Book for this year was so good that the ladies 
cannot forego having it for the next. We wish youa 
wide-spread circulation for your excellent Book. 

Miss G., Ohio. 

Club of $40. 

Dear Sir: Our town is growing, and your Lady's 
Book is popular. Next year I think I shall be able to 
double the present number; but I think I have done 
well this year to get you twenty-four subscribers out of 
twenty-five families. If you hear of any other town 
where every family takes your Lady’s Book, then you 
beat this place, and we want to know where i is, and 
next year we ‘ll try to do as well. L. 

We give the palm to ourcorrespondent. Twenty-four 
out of the twenty-five families in the place take the 
Lady's Book. If we do better we shall certainly advise. 





A apy friend has furnished us with the following :— 

In severe cases of cruup, pneumonia, or any irritation 
of the langs and throat occasioning cough, a simple 
and almost certain remedy has been found effectual and 
one which lies within everybody's reach. It is loaf 
sugar of the pure kind, broken into lumps. For adults 
or those who prefer it it may be taken in the lump, and 
suffered to dissolve in the mouth; but for young chib 
dren, or those whose throat is too sore to swallow the 
sugar, let it be dissolved in cold water, making a thick, 
sweet syrup, and taken a mouthful at a time very fre 
quently. Two instances have come under my owa 
notice, and I can answer for their truth. One was a 
babe of seven months, attacked with croup, who took 
half a tumbler of sweetened water in teaspoonful doses 
in one hour, and who was relieved instantly of cough 
and oppression for breath. The other was a soldier 
suffering from pneumonia, whose cough was so violent 
as to cause him to raise blood, and who was relieved by 
eating the sugarinlumps. He prevented the paroxysme 
of coughing by taking the sugar as soon as he felt one 
coming, and since the first night he took it has never 
raised blood, which he had done with every spell of 
coughing for two weeks previous. The remedy was first 
used by a lady in Philadelphia, and afterwards recom- 
mended by one of our first physicians, who saw its suc- 
cess, and in his own practice was invariably satisted 
with the result of using it. Remember, mothers who 
have croupy or delicate children, and live beyond the 
reach of a physician, the remedy lies in your own pan- 
try, safe and certain. Use it! In croup it may be given 
frequently enough to act as an emetic, with good effect. 


An editor in Minnesota threatens to break up house- 
keeping and go boarding with his delinquent subseri- 
bers. 


A Woman or Goop Tastz.—You see this lady turning 
a cold eye to the assurances of shopmen and the recom- 
mendation of milliners. She cares not how original a 
pattern may be, if it be ugly, or how recent a shape, if 
it be awkward. Whatever laws fashion dictates, she 
follows a law of her own, and is never behind it. She 
wears very beautiful things which people generally 
suppose to be fetched from Paris, or, at least, made by a 
French milliner, but which as often are bought at the 
nearest town and made up by her own maid. Not that 
her costume is either rich or new ; on the contrary, she 
wears many a cheap dress, but it is always pretty, and 
many an old one, but it is always good. She deals in 
no gaudy confusion of colors, nor does she affect a studied 
sobriety ; but she either refreshes you with a spirited 
contrast, or composes you with a judicious harmony. 
Not a scrap of tinsel or trampery appears upon her. 
She puts no faith in velvet bands, or gilt buttons, or 
twisted cording. She is quite aware, however, that the 
garnish is as important as the dress ; all her inner bor- 
ders and beadings are delicate and fresh ; and should 
anything peep out which is not intended to be seen, it is 
quite as much soas that which is. Afterall, there is no 
great art either in her fashions or her materials. The 
secret simply consists in her knowledge, the three grand 
unities of dress—her own station, her own age, and ber 
own points. And no woman can dress well who does 
not. After this we need not say that whoever is at- 
tracted by the costume will not be disappointed in the 
wearer. She may not be handsome nor aceomy ‘ished, 
but we will answer for her being even tempered, well- 
informed, thoroughly sensible, and a complete lady. ’ 
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Fare LADIES AND THEIR Dresses.—A Paris correspond- 
ent sends some amusing gossip concerning the ladies 
present at the opening of the Chambers. The Empress, 
aimost for the first time since she occupied her present 
eievated position, was very unbecomingly dressed, as 
the color of her gown did not at all suit her complexion, 
which is delicate rather than fair. She wore a green 
silk dress, long, wide, flowing and flounceless ; a black 
lute shawl of proportionate dimensions, that was fast- 
ened on the back, where it fell in large heavy folds, but 
hardly ventured upon covering the front of her Imperial 
Majesty's person. A white bonnet, advancing in a peak 
ever the face, and trimmed with white feathers, and a 
bandeau of hair over the forehead, having in the centre 
a diamond star, completed the costume. Neither brooch 
nor bracelet was visible, and a pair of white gloves 
eoncealed any rings that might have been worn. The 
Princess Clotilde, who oceupied the fauteuil immedi- 
ately to the left of the Empress, wore a lilac silk dress, 
the skirt of which was ornamented with a quantity of 
little flounces; a white lace cape, white lace bonnet, 
and the most delicately tinted lilac marabout feathers. 
She looked exceedingly well. There isa certain sprightly 
firmness about the pose and motions of the Princess 
Glotilde that is very pleasing; and a girlish freshness 
adds greatly to her charms. The complexion of her 
Imperial Highness is of that pure tint that pearls cannot 
put to shame; her lips are full, rather pouting than 
voluptuous; cheeks firmly rounded ; well-shaped, well- 
evlored eyes, that reflect rather than speak; strongly 
bat not coarsely developed forehead, indicative of much 
inteHigence, and hair the color of a ripe hazelnut, form 
a charming physiognomy. Next to the daughter of 
Victor Emmanuel sat her sister-in-law, in all the magni- 
ficence of purple velvet, diamonds, emeralds, and black 
lace ; and the imposing figure of fat, fair, and forty, or a 
little past it, to her left was the pretty Princess Charles 
Bonaparte, who never strikes anybody as having con- 
siderable pretensions to beauty, if not told to look first 
particularly at her. This retiring character of feminine 
loveliness was the more remarkable because of its juxta- 
position with the magnificent charms of the Princess 
Anna Murat, now acknowledged to be the handsomest 
ef the handsome women at the Tuileries. 


Harr OrnAmeENts.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
Bracelets, Pins (which are very beautiful), Necklaces, or 
Kar-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
fai articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Harr is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
*o escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: ‘‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

VOL. LXVv.—48 








A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 


Gopey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needies. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places 
ten cent stamp must be sent. . 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cent~. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get thém. Price 12 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Miilion. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps, Twelve ina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except te 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price te 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 BD; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. The price to cover postaye to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces, 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 


Parisian Hanv-W armMers.—In Paris, where invention 
is ever on the alert to produce fresh articles either of 
convenience or luxury, a new invention has just ap- 
peared expressly for the purpose of warming the hands 
during the cold weather, or of contributing to the com- 
fort of the invalid at any season when debilitated nature 
may require such aid. The real article is a metal tube, 
which being filled with boiling water is carefully closed 
up, and then slipped into its cover, which is a long but 
narrow bag. This cover is knitted in the brioche-stiteh, 
or in some other equally simple, in any dark color, is 
worked backwards and forward until it is wide enough 
to enclose the metal tube, and is then sewn up. The 
knitting having been left a little longer than required is 
drawn in about an inch from each end and tied witha 
bow of ribbon, leaving the knitting to project in the 
form of a rosette. Although in Paris the metal cylin- 
ders are made expressly for this purpose, yet as we do not 
know that they have yet appeared in this country we 
recommend a simple substitute, namely, a glass vial, the 
size being that which can be easily grasped in the hand. 
Of course the hand-warmers are always made in pairs. 
It is said that much comfort has been derived from this 
simple and yet ingenious invention: the heat being re- 
tained within the tubes for a very long time. 


Tere is no lock in the world which requires such 
careful picking as wedlock! 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can muke for Fancy Faire, or for 
Holiday Presents. 


LITTLE MARY'S HALP-HOLIDAY. 


“Tas is our last half-holiday, dear mamma, before 
the real Christmas holidays begin ; and we are so busy 
preparing for the examination, that I shall have very 
little time for more work until theng so I hope that you 
have some very pretty and very easy articles to suggest, 
which will serve to decorate the Christmas tree.” 

“TI think, this time, your wishes will be fully realized. 
What say you to this pretty allumette-stand, so useful 
during the winter months? You could make a pair well 
in an hour; and how effective they are. The contrast 
of their brilliant colors against the dark green tree will 
be exceedingly striking.” 

“It looks too pretty to be very easy, mamma. What 
are the materials employed?” 





MATCH-STAND PATTERN. 


‘* First, a wire frame, of the form you see; then about 
twelve yards of each of two-colored chenilles; say cerise 
and Napoleon-blue, or blue and orange, or green and 
white. You will also require a bodkin, and a needleful 
of silk of each of the two colors. 

* Observe that the stand has the form of a vase. The 
frame of the upper part is in six flutes, the wires being 
alternately bent in and out. Takea long needleful of 
chenille, threaded on a bodkin, fasten the end at the 
bottom of one of those flutes, and bring it out over one 
of the inner wires; pass it round an outer wire, and 
under the next inner one, so as to come out over it. 
Then again round the outer wire. Repeat back wards 
aad forwards on these three wires tothe top. Take an- 
ether color, and cover the next flute in the same way, 
passing the chenille over two new wires, and one of the 
inner ones already done. Repeat this, first with one 
color, and then with the other all round. There will 
be three stripes of each. Secure the ends with a needle 
and fine silk. The wire which goes round the top of the 
frame is covered alternately with each of the two colors, 
merely by twisting it closely round. Each stripe is fin- 
ished with the opposite color ; thus, if you choose cerise 
and green, the green stripe will be headed with cerise, 
and vice verst.”’ 

“And the foot, mamma? How is that done?” 

“‘ The six branches are covered with a stripe of the two 
eolors rolled round them ; but all the rest is done in the 
darkest and most durabie shade, whatever that may be.” 





“Then, I suppose, I should make some allumettes to 
fill them.” 

“Yes, stripes of various colored papers, rolled into 
pretty forms, make very suitable ones; but as that is 
work that requires but little light, suppose you oceupy 
yourself now with somethingelse. I see your allumette- 
stand has almost got finished whilst I have been talking 
of it.” 

“Tt is, indeed, quickly done. Whata pleasure to have 
a kind of work which takes so little time, at a season 
like this, when all are anxious to get as much doue as 
possible in a short space. What is the next thing to 
think of, mamma?” 

“ A pen-wiper in application; a kiad of work which 
is now most fashionable. You know that application 
means that one substance or color is gummed on another, 





PEN-WIPER PATTERN. 


and the edges sewed over with some sort of ornamenta! 
work or braid. This is in green velvet, or claret cloth ; 
the edges of the velvet are covered with gold braid, and 
a line of black beads laid along the centre of the velvet, 
is also edged on each side with goldthread. Black glass 
beads are dotted here and there over the pattern. 

“ How is that row of beads put on, mamma? IfIsew 
them on one at a time, there will be large spaces be- 
tween.” 

‘Yes; you will find it better to thread them on a 
length of black silk, and then, with another needleful 
of silk, take a stitch across the thread, between every tro 
beads. The silk on which you thread them should be 
very coarse, but you will sew them over with fine. 
You may, if you like, put a trimming of gold beads, or 
black bugles, round the pen-wiper.” 

“The button for the centre is very pretty.”’ 

“Yes, it is an eagle, in carved ivory ; look at the eyes, 
how exquisitely they are finished. Everything orna- 
mental is now made in Paris with some sort of imperial 
emblem, or decoration, and the eagle is the favorite.” 

“ Well, it is the king of birds, and makes a kingly ap- 
pearance here, with its white wings glistening on the 
dark velvet. And now I think I havea very pretty col- 
lection of presents for my tree; and the rest of the deco- 
rations may be purchased, I suppose ?"’ 


Seypine Specimen NomBers.—This business, to use a 
very expressive and common phrase, is about “ played 
out.” A party conibines, and they get a whole year's 
numbers by sending for specimens. We have traced 
this matter up very clearly, and in future we send no 
specimens unless under peculiar circumstances. 
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A PICTURESQUE VILLA. 
Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samus. Sioax, Architect, Philadelphia. 





4 pen =: 


We are indebted to Mr. Sloan for the above illustra- consisting of eight persons would, perhaps, find the 


tion of the residence of our present Secretary of State, rear portions of this one unnecessary, neither would 
Eli Slifer, Esq., who kindly permits the use of them for their omission impair its beauty. 
our readers. On the first floor we have five rooms, including « 
The chosen site for this building is on the western dining-room, 18 by 25, marked D, into which a sitting- 
bank of the Susquehanna River, in the suburbs of the room, C, may open by means of folding doors, and in 
town of Lewisburg, Union Co., Pa. As will be seen by connection with this latter is a conservatory, while on 
a reference to the plans, the house is designed as well the opposite side of the hall is a parlor, 18 by 31, and on 
for convenience in its interior arrangements as for beauty the rear a kitchen. 














On the second floor we have five chambers, M and P, 
with dressing-room, N,in convenient position for access 
from either of the front rooms. 


| 
FIRST FLOOR, SECOND FLOOR. 

and pictnresqueness, in part caused by its irregularout- | 

| 

| 

' 


The man who builds a country-house for a family 
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SOME HINTS. 
Ix remitting, try to procure a draft, and don't fail to 


indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi- 
oient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
ber signature, that we may know how t address a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's, address 
T. 8. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper’s, address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once fur it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ** Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
CPases, 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady's Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a half cents for three monthly numbers. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies ft. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
eounty, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J. B. W.—Sent patterns September 12th. 

W. R. K.—Sent jewelry 16th. 

Y.—Sent braid 16th. 

E. R.—Sent articles by express 18th. 
R.—Sent pattern 18th. 

A. 8.—Sent slippers 19th. 

H. I1.—Sent patterns and needles 25th. 
H. A.—Sent pattern 25th. 

A. B.—Sent pattern 26th. 

H. R.—Sent articles 26th. 

. D. R.—Sent articles 26th. 

Miss E.—Sent hair ring 26th. 

Mrs. H. M. 0.—Sent pattern for Figaro jacket 26th. 

L. E. R.—Sent hair ring 27th. 

V. H. R.—Sent ring 27th. 

J. ¥. E.—Sent patterns 29th. 

Miss K. R.—Sent infant's wardrobe by express, and 
sent your receipt 29th. 

M. F. H.—Sent veste pattern 29th. 

G. F.—Sent pictures 30th. 

Mrs. 8.—Sent articles October 2d. 

Miss V. E—The dress you mention will appear in our 
January number. 

Miss R. L.—Sent sleeve pattern 8th. 

Miss G. E. M.—Sent braiding patterns Sth. 

Mrs. M. M. P.—Yes, we recommend it, and the price is 
enly $5. Address Madame Demorest, New York. 

Mrs. D. E. § —Seut crochet hood 10th. 
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Mrs. G. W.—Sent infant’s braided cloak and hood 
10th. 

Mrs. S. W. R.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 
13th. 

A. C.—Sent articles 14th. 

S. L.—Sent patterns l4th, 

H. C. McC.—Sent lounging cap 1é5th. 

L. F. H.—Sent sacque pattern 16th. 

R. 8. C.—Holding and shaking a feather before the fire 
will sometimes restore the curl. 

Miss A. R. O.—Never heard of egg powder. What is 
it for? 

Miss D. G.—The lady should aiways bow first. 

Mrs. P. R. E.—You will find thé pattern in the No- 
vember number. 

Miss A. W. H.—Single Gobelin stitch, page 494, Ne- 
vember number. 

Miss H. T. H.—If you do not call, send your cards. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department wiil hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses thit may oceur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Drews 
goods from Evans & Co.’s ; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail bere 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—White corded silk dress, with demi train, 
edged all round with quilled ribbon. The tablier front 
is of white satin, crossed and edged with quilled ribbon. 
The jockeys, cuffs, aud lower part of the front are of satin, 
aud trimmed to suit the skirt. Point d’Alencon collar. 
Thalle veil, thrown over the back of the head. Wreath 
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with coronet of bridal flowers, and the rest simply 
branches of the wood twined together, and fastened at 
the back with one small spray of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Child’s dress of green silk, with four flounces 
on the skirt. Corsage made half high, with a bertha, 
which crosses in front, and fastens at the back with 
large bow and ends, trimmed with a fluting of the silk. 

Fig. 3.—Heavy white satin dress, with deep flounce of 
point appliqué lace, headed by four rows of quilled white 
velvet ribbon; another bunch of the quilled velvet is 
placed one finger above the first rows. Corsage high, 
and fastened to the throat with diamond studs. Trim- 
mings of the body and sleeves are point appliqué lace. 
Wide sash, tied at the side with large bow. Wreath of 
orange blossoms and clematis. Scarf veil of point ap- 
pliqué lace. 

Fig. 4.—A very simple bridal dress, made of white 
glacé silk, trimmed with quillings of the same. Sash 
tied at the side. The skirt is looped up on the left side 
about half a yard from the edge of the dress, and fast- 
ened by a large rosette, showing an underskirt of tar- 
latane trimmed with narrow flounces. The veil is made 
of thulle, simply hemmed, and is fastened under the 
wreath so as not to fall much over the face. It is ex- 
tremely long, and is sloped on each side to give the 
necessary flowing appearance. 

Fig. 5.—White silk dress, trimmed with bias flounces, 
headed by a quilled ribbon, which is also on the edge of 
the skirt. The body is plain and high, finished down 
the front by a plaiting of silk. Point lace collar and 
undersleeves. Sash trimmed with a quilled ribbon, and 
tied behind. The bouquet, composed of the same flow- 
ers as the wreath, is placed on the left side, a few sprays 
falling over the skirt. Hair dressed with fancy side 
combs studded with pearls anda bridal wreath. Thuile 
veil falling over the face. 

Fig. 6.—Boy’s dress of Magenta poplin, trimmed with 
black velvet. White felt hat, with black feather pom- 
pon. 

Fig. 7.—Another very simple dress of white crépe over 
silk, trimmed with bunches of crépe puffings, with satin 
bows disposed @ volanté. Corsage trimmed to match, 
with an illusion guipure, finished at the neck with a 
roff. Thuile veil, and wreath of orange flowers without 
foliage. 


NEW STYLE OF COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
(See engravings, page 541.) 

To dress the hair in this style the back hair must be 
combed and drawn towards the left ear. Twist half of 
it and coil it round, sticking the comb in it in order to 
have both hands free. Then twist the other half, and 
coil it as represented in plate, and place the comb in the 
centre. The front hair is arranged in heavy braids. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


THE numerous weddings which have taken place 
within the last month have given us opportunities of 
forming accurate ideas of the fashions in their most ca- 
pricious varieties. We will not attempt the description 
of wedding-dresses, for in our Fashion-plate we give 
models of both costly and simple dresses, trimmed in the 
latest styles. In this country wedding-dresses are fre- 
quently made low in the neck and with short sleeves, 
and we must confess that for an evening wedding we 
much prefer this style, though in France it is never 





seen. For morning weddings, however, high bodies are 
the most suitable. 

Veils are of every variety this season, the most costly 
being of point d’Alengon, point d’ Angleterre, point ap- 
pliqué on point. These costly affairs are generally 
made in the scarf or shawl shape, so they may be after- 
wards used as a wrap; for the wedding veil, no matter 
how costly or becoming, should not again be worn on 
the head, though it were the wedding reception. We 
particularly admire the illusion veils; they give a soft- 
ness and delicacy to the complexion which lace, though 
very costly, seldom imparts. The veil should be very 
fulland long, either with a simple hem or trimmed with 
ruches or puffings intermingled with flowers. It is 
often arranged so that a portion of it falls over the face 
during the ceremony, after which it can be thrown 
gracefully back. 

The wreath is one of the most important points, and 
judgment must be used to suit the style to the wearer. 
It should he composed of orange blossoms, lilies of the 
valley, and clematis. We cannot, however, specify the 
style, for before the ink is dry upon this paper fashion 
may have given a turn to her kaleidoscope, aud the 
whole style may be changed. The newest and prettiest 
style we have seen was composed of branches twined 
together with a tuft of flowers, forming a coronet in 
front, a few flowers on either side, and a smal) tuft be- 
hind. Pearls, diamonds, or simple gold ornaments are 
alone suitable for a bride; a variety of jewels have a 
tawdry appearance. 

The bridesmaids should be dressed in pure white, 
and ifcolor must be used, let it be in the wreath and 
trimming. We decidedly object to colored dresses, as 
not rendering them sufficiently distinguishable from the 
rest of the company. Short, wing-like veils are worn 
by bridesmaids, and are exceedingly becoming. We 
will note down several pretty dresses fur bridesmaids, 
and in the January Fashion-plate there will be two 
dresses very suitable for that purpose :— 

One lady had a double-skirted clear white dress, the 
upper skirt being long enough to avoid the break in the 
sweep of the dress. She wore a wreath of light falling 
ferns, and the same were carried down the skirt of the 
robe, and on her arms and neck she wore pearls, and 
pearls alone. 

Another pretty dress was white cr?pe over white silk, 
fastened here and there in loose lozenges with a mos+- 
rose bud. The hair was drawn smoothly back, and 
fastened with an Etruscan comb, from which fell a spray 
of moss-rose buds. 

Still another bridesmaid’s dress was a white silk, co- 
vered with small flounces, over which fell a voluminous 
mass of thulle, raised on either side by a bunch of lilies 
of the valley, peeping out from amidst their own dark 
leaves. A short veil and fancy comb formed the coiffure. 

To brunettes we would suggest vivid scarlet or gor- 
geous crimson as a fit contrast to their white robes. 

For a quiet morning reception we advise the different 
tints of mauve, lavender, or pearl for the dress. The 
boots should match, and the gloves should be to match 
the dress, or else white stitched with the same color as 
the dress. The hair should be dressed simply with the 
new side combs, with back comb to match. 

The outdoor dress can be selected from the numerous 
descriptions we are constantly giving. We would re- 
mark that a white bonnet is no longer requisite ; it is all 
a matter of taste. 

The most elegant dresses we have seen have been 
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made up by Mrs. Ellis, 880 Broadway, New York. One 
was a very rich black silk, the skirt trimmed with three 
rows of black velvet, one inch and a half wide, with 
white edges. This velvet was box-plaited on one edge 
only, and sewed on with a white cord. The rows were 
some inches apart, and were carried straight round the 
skirt for some distance, and then gracefully sloped up 
tu the waist, the sloping commencing in the middle of 
the front breadth. The corsage was pointed behind and 
trimmed round with this quilled ribbon, fronts pointed, 
aud buttoned with tortoise-shell buttons, something 
quite new and pretty. On one side was a small match 
jacket, sewed on the outside, and covering this plain cor- 
sage was a jacket front, sewed in at the shoulders and 
under the arm, trimmed with the quilled velvet. The 
sleeves were trimmed at the top with an epaulette, were 
very wide at the elbow, and from thence sloped to the 
wrist, where it was close aud prettily trimmed with 
quilled velvet. 

A very beautiful dress, suitable for a large dinner- 
party, was of sky-blue silk, with nine bands of white 
velvet on the skirt. The corsage high, and buttoned 
with white buttons resembling pearls. It was pointed 
in front, and was made with a deep plaited jacket at the 
back. The sleeves were close to the elbow, and from 
thence were laced with biue and white cords passed 
through eyelets. 

Another dress was of rich violet silk, with oak leaves 
cut out of violet velvet and corded with white, arranged 
round the skirt in bunches of five caught by a jet orna- 
ment. The corsage was high, and straight in the waist. 
With it was worn a very beautiful point, formed of silk 
and velvet, and tied at the back with loops and long 
ends, 

In our next we shall devote more space to this skilful 
modiste. 

Among the novelties are leather points, pressed in 
checkers. They are pointed up and down, both back 
aud front, about seven inches deep, and fasten at the 
side. They are quite pretty, and not expensive. 

For children’s neckties we see short scarfs and band- 
kerchiefs made of a erépy silk, and of the most brilliant 
plaids imaginable. 

Brodie’s winter cloaks are generally made of heavy 
plush and chenille cloths, of the most beautiful designs 
and shades; something quite new, stylish, and pretty. 
The styles are principally sacks; some are made with 
rack fronts, and have three plaits at the back, running 
up to within a finger of the neck, headed by braiding 
and crochet ornaments, and fitting into a kind of gored 
yoke. Others are more of a mantle shape, made very 
long in the back, and caught up to the proper length by 
box-plaits laid on the shoulder, which cause the back to 
fallin very graceful folds, resembling the Bedouin style, 
but much prettier. 

The more expensive cloaks are made of velvet, richly 
trimmed with lace and crochet ornaments. Some are of 
corded silk, others of a very rich silk, woven in check- 
ers, much resembling quilting. They were of the paletét 
shape, gored, with three corded seams in the back. The 
sleeves are of the coat form, trimmed in different ways 
with lace and crochet trimmings. Black cloth cloaks 
are mostly braided, colored cloths are trimmed with 
velvet or buttons and heavy loops of cord. The cloaks 
of this season are very stylish, and trimmed in excellent 
taste. 

At Madame Demcrest’s opening of winter fashions the 
designs were extremely elegant and noyel, and the deco- 
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rations in the best possible taste. Many of the dresses 
were made with points both back and front, still the 
prevailing style adopted for house or walking-dresses is 
the short waist, or Zouave, which is still regarded with 
favor. These stylish little jackets are made in a great 
variety of ways. Some of them scarcely reach to the 
waist, while others are made with a slight spring which 
is cut straight across the hips, and deepens to a point in 
front. Others round off from the front, and jast touch 
the waist behind. Another style has a narrow fitting 
basque, a rolling collar, and vest fastened with small 
gilt buttons. Oue of the prettiest of the high bodies is 
trimmed to imitate a short jacket, and with excellent 
effect. A narrow quilled ruffle, surmounted by three 
rows of narrow velvet, describes the precise shape of a 
Zouave vest upon the body, and passes round behind, 
where it is prettily finished by a sash of the material, 
trimmed with quilling and velvet to match. These 
jackets, like the Garibaldi shirts, are always made of 
single and striking colors, trimmed in contrast. Mixed 
materials, used for this purpose, would show a most 
unfortunate judgment and want of taste 

White is no longer confined to thin materials or eve- 
ning dresses. White alpaca, embroidered in colors, is 
made up by Madame D. for jackets, morning-robes, and 
children’s dresses and coats. It is much admired for its 
clearness and beauty of texture, which renders it very 
becoming to the complexion. 

The centre of attraction, however, at this establish- 
ment was the miniature sewing-machine, spoken of in 
our last Chat, which operated with so much rapidity 
and facility that the admiration of the ladies was unani- 
mous, 

Among the many rich fabries which claim our atten- 
tion for the winter season are the poplins. Besides the 
ordinary forms of double, single, and triple poplins, are 
many special varieties, as for instance the Terry poplin, 
closely resembling the velvet of that name. The Baya- 
dere poplins, which have a narrow silver stripe running 
across them, and every variety of plaid and watered 
patterns. The figured poplins are presented this year 
under a new and improved form—namely, plain rich 
grounds of different colors, but chiefiy dark shades, cal- 
culated to set off the patterns woven on them, which 
usually consist of bright tinted flowers, represented with 
all the sharpness and precision of hand embroidery 
Among the most commendable for design is a black pop- 
lin, on which is raised a gold vine-leaf, shaded off with 
brown silk. Another has variations of the convolvulus 
in brilliant hues, also enriched with gold thread 
Others have star-shaped patterns of gold and silver, 
with bright-colored centres. Plain poplins of the shade 
called cuir, and all the new shades of brown, green, 
blue, and purple, are much in favor. For the plain pop- 
lins.and reps braiding is the pretttest trimming. 

Merinos and such materials are trimmed with wide 
mohair braids, which now come of beautiful quality, and 
make a very pretty and inexpensive trimming. 

Black alpacas, trimmed with colored velvets are now 
quite fashionable, and make a pretty dress. 

Conspicuous among the novelties are the velvet pop 
linettes, the peculiarity of which consists of a narrow 
velvet stripe crossing the material. Where two colors 
are adopted the effect produced is that of a shot fabric. 

If we should undertake to describe all the beautiful 
styles of goods which have delighted our eyes, we shoul 
fill the whole Book with our Chat, so here we close for 
this month. Fasuioy, 
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NOTICES. 


To say that the Lady's Book surpasses al! publications of the 
hiud ta the Uaited States, if not im the world, is only reiterat- 
ing the verdict of every person who has given the work aa 
examination.—Argus, Wautoma 

tu addition to the principal plates are many lesser ones, and 
a great variety of patterns and directions for making articles 
of apparel, from a baby’s sock to a lady's cloak. We think 
this department quite valuable and we know quite indispens- 
able in some households. The literature of the Lady's Book 
i. of a good character and a moral tone. — Gazette, Sherbrooke. 

We do not see bow any young lady, whether married or not, 
ean get along in this fashionable world withoat it. Why, 
even we, of the other sex, and to whom the Fashivn-plates are 

st designed, could not well do without it. The young man 
who wants a wife should by all means have the Book first.— 
(feaette, Morrisbarg 

it has survived, prospered, and progressed where so many 
whee have languished and died, until it is recoguizable as one 

the “iestitations” among the people. You cana scarcely 

ter a house bat you find the Lady's Book, and it is surpris- 
¢ how suck a valuable periodical can be furnished for the 
oe. — Democrat, Booaville. 

Neo work which we receive contains so much iaformationa 
that lk really valuable to the housewife ax Godey. We are 
pleased to Know that all the ladies of good taste hereaboats 
subseribe for and read Godey'’s Lady's Book. This aceounts 
for the many tastily dressed young ladies seea in this city.— 
Conrér, Prairie da Chiea. 

There is one great and valuable thing abdont this magazine, 
which makes it a favorite with every lady, and that is it never 
ails to make its appearsace, acd is alwaysxon baad regularty 
Hesbaeds, if you wish to make rour wife a valuable New 
Years present, subseribe for Gedey's Lady's Book —Repud- 

Hiewn, Pekin 


For domestic receipts and all little “feminine notions.” 
Godey is unrivalled. No gift could be more acceptable to s 
young lady than this neat monthly.—Signal, Goderich. 

Godey imagines and gets up more usefal and beautiful 


| Fashion plates and patterns for the ladies than the mo-t of 


them would ever conceive of. To keep up with the times fully 
a lady must have the Boot: monthly. —T7ridune, Altoona. 

The ne plus ultra of magazines maintains its reputation of 
being abeud of all other magazines. If they make some im- 
provements, Godey does likewise, as he is bound not to be 
outdone in enterprise — Ledger, Canton. 

Godey still keeps ahead of all competitors, and is first in the 
love of the ladies and the choice of his countrymen.— Reflector, 


| Schenectady. 


We could not think of keeping house without Godey, and 
we wonder that any lady will deprive herself of a publication 
so beantiful and ivteresting, when it can be had so cheap.— 
Telegram, Richmond. 

This magazine far excels all others in everything that per- 
tains to a first class lady's magazine. It seems to bean actual 
necessity in every howsehold. —Penasylounian, Susquehanna 
Depoc. 

It is decidedly the best ladies’ magazine published in Ame- 
riea, and we can’t possibly get along without it —Reveille, 
Nevada. 

The Lady’s Book, if not a household word, is a hon-ehold 
favorite, which is better for the publishers. —Register, San- 
dusky. 

The steel engraving, the diagrams of various articles, the 


| lessons in drawiog, the valuable receipts, the reading matter, 


and im fact the whole Book, is fer shead of any similar pabii- 
cation. —Heraid, Tilisonbury 

Godey leads, and others must be content to follow.— Times, 
Amboy. ™ 











